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PUBLIC ART EDUCATION* 


WANT to speak here to-night on behalf of art education in gen- 
eral, in our public schools, colleges, and universities, and on the 
objects which such art education ought to have in view. Massa- 
chusetts, to be sure, has first recognized the need of art educa- 
tion, and first maintained a normal art school on state resources; 
but this School has never been adequately supported; and in 
general, drawing, painting, and modeling have never obtained 
their adequate places, in either our elementary or our secondary 
schools, or in our colleges. The rich field is open before us, 
and has never been adequately cultivated. Let us consider 
together, therefore, the possibility of cultivating in our schools 
the artistic faculties, and some of the objects of that cultivation. 
I suppose the first object is to provide the training of eye 

and hand which artistic study can give for great numbers of 
youth who will otherwise grow to manhood and womanhood 
without getting any accurate conception of good seeing and 
touching. Now, that falls in well with a strong tendency of 
education in general in our country to-day. Much more atten- 
tion is now being paid than was paid fifteen years ago to the 
training of the senses. We have learned that the senses are 
not inevitably accurate in their testimony. We have learned 
that the senses are capable of illusions of all sorts. We know 
that in the arts and trades of to-day accuracy in the testimony 
of the eye and the working of the hand is found to be an essential 
element of success; and accordingly throughout our education 


*An address by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, delivered at the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston, April 16th, 1909, Reprinted 
from the school magazine, the Centre of Vision, 
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from beginning to end, from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity, more attention is being given than formerly to the 
training of the senses. The medical education of to-day is 
widely different from that of forty years ago in this respect; and 
in the industrial education, which we are beginning to develop, 
much higher regard is being paid to the training of the senses 
than used to be the case. 

Now, if art education were sufficiently attended to through 
all our schools and in all our colleges, there would gradually 
grow up in American society considerable numbers of persons 
whose artistic sense had been somewhat trained. What would 
be the consequence of that improvement? The consequence 
would be that there would go down through the subsequent 
generations an inherited faculty in art, an inherited sensibility 
to artistic impressions, and a new capacity for enjoyment. I 
have personally known a mature woman who had the faculty 
of sketching with pencil and brush, and who took the trouble 
to interest her children in sketching; and now I have seen the 
children of these children develop the same faculty. This artistic 
sense and this capacity for enjoyment have been possessed 
already by three generations, and their lives have been greatly 
enriched by the possession. From that one woman started 
this potent stream, potent in cultivating the accurate use of the 
senses, potent, also, in supplying great elements of enjovment 
all through life. This is the first, and perhaps the most pre- 
cious result that ought to flow from the adequate development 
of art instruction in American schools and colleges. 

The artistic faculties of human nature were neglected by 
our Puritan ancestors. When I was a boy and young man, 
skill in drawing and painting, or in music, was always referred 
to as an accomplishment. It was not a necessary part of educa- 
tion. It was a frill or non-essential addition to education; and, 
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indeed, for a young man to be musical was to encourage the 
supposition that he was not going to be a sensible and profitable 
member of society. I recall, as characteristic of Boston public 
opinion only sixty or seventy years ago, a case that came under 
my own observation, where the parents of an excellent young 
lady, herself having an artistic faculty, positively refused their 
consent to her marriage with a promising young man, on the 
ground that he loved music and sang tenor. It was very much 
so about drawing and painting. For the descendants of the 
Puritans they were not creditable tastes. They were not serious 
working faculties. 

In striving to extend and improve art instruction in Massa- 
chusetts schools we thus encounter an adverse tradition and an 
uninformed condition of public opinion, even among educated 
people. We are making some progress, but we are not accom- 
plishing enough in either schools or colleges. The adequate 
development of art education must await the coming of individual 
teaching into the public schools. A fundamental reform needed 
in our schools is, of course, fewer pupils before each teacher. 
How hopeless the conditions were in Boston a few years ago, 
when the regulations put fifty-six pupils before one teacher! 
The new School Committee has bettered these conditions a little; 
but much, very much, remains to be done before the opportu- 
nities for individual instruction in our schools in any subject 
can be considered satisfactory. In schools to which drawing 
has been admitted the time allotted to the subject is often utterly 
inadequate. An hour or an hour and a half a week is considered 
by programme makers very liberal; but how inadequate is that 
time! Drawing, I had almost said, is as valuable and important 
a mode of expressing thoughts and making exact records as 
language itself. An explorer has just been telling me of his 
experiences when he got among savages whose language he 
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could not speak. He got what he wanted through his power 
to draw. Drawing was a way of talking without a vocabulary, 
and of getting a new vocabulary. As a mode of recording 
facts and events, drawing is in many cases a much better 
mode of expression than language. It is often a substitute 
for language. The university lecturer, for example, who can 
draw on the blackboard rapidly, vividly, and with accuracy, 
saves a great many words, and the lesson he is giving is 
grasped much more quickly by his class than it could be from 
verbal descriptions. 

One of the characteristics of the new education is the appeal 
to the eye instead of to the ear by every teacher. To do that 
effectively, the teacher must know how to draw; she should 
know, also, something about the use of colors; and she should 
have some idea of shade, shadow, and perspective as means of 
representing solid forms. This School doubtless imparts these 
means of teaching to the young men and young women who are 
going out from it to the schools and colleges. But good teachers 
can effect but little unless more time is allotted to drawing in 
school programmes. The high school graduate who is going 
into a trade needs skill in drawing, and the boys and girls who 
are going to college need it likewise. A university student who 
enters on the subject of botany or zodlogy is really crippled 
unless he can draw. He will make much slower progress; and 
will not have the best means of recording what he sees. And 
yet it is only a small percentage of the young men who now 
come to Harvard College that have any capacity for drawing. 
They have never had any opportunity to acquire any artistic 
skill. It was just so when I was a boy. The best preparatory 
schools paid no attention to drawing, the use of colors, or music. 
I am glad to say that the high schools now do much better than 
the schools called preparatory. 
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There is a class of industrial activities which should interest 
all who desire the larger development of artistic expression in 
our schools. The highly-skilled industries are making large 
use of the artistic faculties, and will make much larger use of 
them as time goes on. In so doing they effectively promote 
the welfare of American workmen. The curse of the mechanical 
industries is that there is soon no interest left in the work for 
the individual workman. Piece work in a factory in which 
almost all of the work is done by machinery is a most disheart- 
ening thing. I saw a boy the other day in one of the most inter- 
esting factories in this country punching holes through a thick 
steel plate of peculiar, irregular outline. The boy could not 
get the plate the least out of place, for he was provided with a 
metal frame into which to drop it. With a single movement 
of his arm he set the borers at work punching several holes at 
once in the plate. Each borer came down exactly on the spot 
marked for it. The boy could not go wrong. The machine 
contributed all the accuracy. When the holes were bored, 
he reversed the motion of the borers by one movement of his 
arm, took the plate out of its guide, or frame, put it on the shelf 
by his side, and put another plate into the guide frame. That 
was all he did all day long. I asked the superintendent how 
long that boy had been doing that thing; and he replied: “I 
am sorry to say, about a year.” ‘How long did it take him to 
learn to do this?’”? “A day or two.’’ The work had become 
automatic with that boy. There was no thought in it! No 
exact use of his senses! The boy himself had become an autom- 
aton. In his daily work there was for him no fresh interest, 
no instructiveness, no progress. 

This is an illustration of the condition of some of our great 
industries, particularly of those industries which obtain their 
results through the exactness of machines, and in which the inter- 
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est of the director or proprietor is that the human beings employed 
should repeat a few movements until they become automatic. 
The tendency of an artistic industry is just the opposite of that. 
In an artistic industry continuous interest in the work and 
constant progress are possible for the working man. 

The instruction given by the graduates of this School in 
the American world should tend towards this elevation of the 
industrial capacities of our people everywhere. It should tend 
to develop here more intellectual kinds of labor, and therefore 
more interesting kinds of labor. That is what this country 
supremely needs; for in all sorts of work the best and happiest 
temper possible is the artistic temper, not the temper of the 
ignorant and unthinking laborer, but the temper of the laborer 
who is in love with his work, and works skilfully towards worthy 
ideals. That should be an intellectual object for the people 
at large; and that, too, is the aim of the patriot who takes thought 
for the happiness of the people. It is not a rational object for 
this nation to export the largest possible quantity of cotton, or 
grain, or beef, or lumber. In the world at large this is the func- 
tion of comparatively undeveloped countries, like Russia, or 
the South American republics, or Canada, or New Zealand. 
It is a great patriotic object that the national industries 
should have an intellectual and artistic quality, and that 
the country should produce and export the greatest possible 
quantity of articles to which skilled labor has contributed a 
large proportion of their value. The sentiment of the artist 
towards his work should inspire the workmen in all the national 
industries. 

All your work, ladies and gentlemen, tends the right way 
in regard to the national industries; and you should take great 
Satisfaction in your work because of this wholesome tendency, 
the tendency towards the free development of individual gifts 
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and capacities, and the encouragement of skill, ambition, and 
enjoyment in work. 

There is another aspect of your calling in which I think 
you must certainly delight. It tends to cultivate in the com- 
munity at large, and in each individual who comes under your 
influence, the sense of beauty. That is a human faculty to 
which our Puritan ancestors did not attach the greatest impor- 
tance. They thought a deal more about duty than they did 
about beauty; and they were right in putting duty first. One 
may be dutiful and not have a very keen and quick sense of the 
beautiful; but the time has come when we evolved Puritans 
want both these excellent faculties for ourselves and all our 
people. God made the beautiful things in this world, and gave 
man the happy faculty of seeing and hearing beauty. We may 
differ somewhat in our definitions of beauty, or rather we are 
not alike in our enjoyment of all the different elements of beauty. 
Some people think that fitness is sufficient; some enjoy color 
more than anything else, others grace; some delight in lines, 
others in shade and shadow; but all agree that the development 
of the sense of beauty is a supreme object in education. All 
nature is full of beauty. We cannot look anywhere, except 
perhaps into a crowded street of uncouth buildings, without 
having beauty showered upon us. Yet how insensible to beauty 
and how indifferent to ugliness seems the largest part of our 
population, particularly of the native-born population! The 
Italians, the French, and the Germans seem to have a great 
deal more sense of beauty and delight in beauty than the Ameri- 
cans. We must learn from them; we must put into our indus- 
tries the systematic cultivation of the workmen’s sense of fitness 
and grace; we must put the study of fine arts in our schools 
and colleges on a level with the study of science, philosophy, 
and literature. 
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More and more facilities for the cultivation of the sense 
of beauty have been brought into our cities. The museums 
which have been established, and the parks and gardens which have 
been created greatly increase the means of cultivating the 
people’s sense of beauty, even in our cities. Of course, no one 
who lives in the country needs to have artificial conditions created 
to develop the sense of beauty. Beauty is everywhere in the 
country or by the sea. 

Your service to the community, therefore, is threefold. 
You train the eyes and hands of the children, and give them 
another means of expressing and recording what they see; you 
develop artistic quality in our national industries, and so promote 
the intellectual interests of the men and women employed in 
them; and you cultivate in the population at large the precious 
sense of beauty. Are not these worthy objects for the work of 
your lives? 

You need to have a liberal addition made to the time spent 
on the artistic subjects in our educational institutions; you need 
a better appreciation on the part of the guardians of educational 
institutions of the high possibilities of art education; and you 
need a more general sympathy on the part of the public with 
your calling and with this School. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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TEN GREAT PAINTINGS 
Ill 
THE MOTHER 


By JAMES MacNEIL WHISTLER 


N the midst of the rival beauties of the Luxembourg, gaily 

over-dressed in splendid paint, or boldly nude in gleaming 
marble, I suddenly discovered this quiet woman, modestly clothed 
and in her right mind. She had evidently set her face as a flint. 
Her eyes looked straight forward; they would not behold a wicked 
person. She arrested my steps. In life, “the charm of her 
presence was felt by everyone who came near her.”” That charm 
has been immortalized in this picture by her immortal son. 
I lost desire for the company of others, that morning, and stood 
before the canvas long and long, until now whenever I shut my 
eyes, I can see its subdued grays, its lustrous black, its pale cream 
and rose, and feel the soothing harmony of its composition, like 
a full, deep, soft chord of organ music flooding all the place with 
peace. 

This is the “arrangement in gray and black,” that the 
hanging committee of the Royal Academy rejected in 1872 
until Sir William Boxhall forced its acceptance on threat of 
resignation. This is Mr. Whistler’s “beautiful pattern of color 
and of line,’’ of which he wrote to Fantin, ‘‘To me it is interesting 
as a picture of my mother, but what can or ought the public to 
care about the identity of the subject?” 

The public never has been greatly interested in mere arrange- 
ments of color and of line, and perhaps never will be. The 
men and women who are sensitive to rhythmic measures will 
always rejoice in the harmonic relations within this frame, in 
the rhyming verticals and horizontals, in the orderly scale of 
five low values, in the subtle harmony of analogous tones, in 
the perfect balance of diverse attractions, in the unassuming 
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THE MOTHER 
by 
JAMES MacNEIL WHISTLER 


As the sun when it ariseth in the high places 
of God, so is the beauty of a good wife in the 


ordering of her house. As the clear light is 
upon the holy candlestick, so is the beauty of 


her face in ripe age. 
Ecclestasticus, 
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but absolute supremacy of the face over everything else; but 
the mass of men and women who constitute the public, will 
always be interested in this picture primarily because of the 
subject itself, mever suspecting that in these very harmonic 
relations, to which the artist gave lifelong study, lies the supreme 
charm of the picture. They are as potent as the drawing and 
modeling of the face itself in producing the impression which 
this masterpiece gives, of refinement, dignity, and repose, of 
perfectly embodied righteous Motherhood. 

This is a picture of Whistler’s mother, of the woman who 
bore him in pain, who nursed him in sickness, who prized his 
first crude drawings, who taught him his Bible, and brought 
him up to hate insincerity and sham. She often feared her boy was 
“not keeping to the straight and narrow way,” she never approved 
of his painting on Sunday, but nevertheless she stood by ‘‘Jemmie”’ 
through evil report and good report, and won from him the 
admiration of his passionate but locked-up heart. The haughty, 
insolent, sharp-tongued author of The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies was always “considerate and kind above all to his 
mother.”” He escorted her to church on Sunday, called her 
“Mummy” (his baby name for her) to the end of his days, and 
hung her picture in his bedroom, where he could see it last at 
night and first in the morning. When the dealer, Mrs. Noseda, 
with whom he was forced to place it to raise money during his 
“hard times,’’ offered it for sale for a hundred pounds, Whistler 
gave her such an abusive scolding that she became ill! When 
at last the picture was purchased by the French Government 
for the Luxembourg, he said, “Of all my pictures I would prefer 
for The Mother so solemn a consecration.” 

What a life this Mother had had! When in 1842 her hus- 
band was called to Russia to build that famous railroad, drawn 
by the Emperor as everybody knows, straight on the map from 
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city to city, she stayed behind until the children should be a 
little older. A year later with her four children she made the 
long journey to join her husband in Europe. One of the precious 
boys sickened and died on the way and the little body was left 
at Cronstadt. With what tears and smiles man and wife must 
have met! For her husband she made that “Little American 
Home” at Galernaya. In 1848 she was in England with her 
children. In 1849 she was in Russia again, but without the 
children. Then her husband died. The Emperor started her 
on the lonely journey to England, in his own royal barge! But 
what cared she for the honor with her good man dead in his 
service? With an income reduced from $12,000 a year to $1,500, 
she returned to the United States to educate the boys, and make 
a home for them at Pomfret, Connecticut. Then ‘Jemmie” 
went to West Point, to Paris, to England; and to England she 
went again, there to share his long struggle for recognition and 
success. 

When her son asked her to sit for this portrait, how surprised 
she was! How she blushed and refused! How happy she was 
within, and how hesitant without! How embarrassed when at 
last she consented, just to please her boy! Can you not see the 
little drama enacting again? Only her best black dress would 
be equal to such an occasion; only her best lace cap, only her 
best lace handkerchief. Then she let her foolish boy place the 
chair where he pleased, and she took her seat before him. The 
tired feet, that had traveled over half the world with him, were 
placed decently together on the low footstool; the old hands, 
worn with a life of hard work, were folded in the lap, half hidden 
in the handkerchief. She thought they were not beautiful any 
more, like the hands of the fine ladies whom he had been painting 
of late. The shoulders, bent with the burden of life, were 
rested against the back of the stiff chair. What use had she, 
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Scotch by birth and Puritan by training, for the luxurious ease 
of a modern rocker! 

There she sits, alone in her clean, orderly room. There 
is no husband now for whose return to prepare; there are no 
children now whose toys must be picked up, whose twisted 
clothing must be straightened out before the morrow. The 
house is still. On the wall are only pictures, symbols of her 
memories; behind her pictures known only to herself,—we 
judge of their presence by the corner of a frame; by her side 
the picture of the present Chelsea, her English home, which we 
can make out but dimly; before her the dark curtain, which 
hides the future from her eyes as well as ours. 

But what a dear old face! Refined, strong, sensitive, ‘‘with 
an intense pathos of significance, and tender depth of expression,”’ 
as Swinburne said, the record of a long, brave life of loyal devotion 
to duty, of self-forgetful service of God and man. 

There she sits, all alone, waiting; her eyes beholding the 
land that is afar off. Of the old school in manner, a little old- 
fashioned in dress, a little troubled by the laxity of her son’s 
ways, a little embarrassed by the prominence into which he 
has forced her, but with the eye of faith undimmed, and the 
native force of her will unabated, that is Whistler’s Mother. 
I gaze at her face until I know what was in Walt Whitman’s 
heart when he wrote, 

“Young women are beautiful, 

But old women are more beautiful.” 
I look at her until my heart warms. Old memories come creeping back 
tome. I must have seen that face somewhere; I must have known 
that woman. Suddenly my throat tightens, my eyes swim with 
tears. Ah! that is the portrait of my Mother, too; God bless her. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
North Scituate, Massachusetts 
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THE BALANCED AQUARIUM 


WE commenced housekeeping for fish in a small cylin- 
drical glass jar which held about two gallons of water. 
It was furnished with a white sand carpet about two inches 
thick and also two thrifty plants of Cabomba, the stems of which 
were stuck into the sand. 

After furnishing the house, we introduced the occupants,— 
four small goldfish and some Japanese snails. The snails were 
expected to make themselves useful by keeping the glass clean 
and the floor clear of debris. The establishment was placed 
on the center of the dining room table where the fish flashing 
in and out among the green plants gave a fine decorative effect. 
They were fed with fine scrapings of raw beef which they devoured 
eagerly. They would have liked the yolk of a hard-boiled egg 
crumbled fine just as well if they had been accustomed to it, 
and they would have thriven on boiled rice even, though they 
seemed to enjoy it less. One article of diet every day in the year 
with what they get from the plants seems to satisfy all their 
cravings—and even that should be given sparingly. 

We soon discovered that the snails were not as good house- 
keepers as one could wish and we decided that it was necessary 
to aid them in keeping the floor clean by siphoning off the water 
just over the sand, removing at the same time any offensive 
particles which had collected there. The jar was then refilled 
with water of the same temperature. 

One morning we found, to our surprise, that the plants were 
all floating on the top of the water. We stuck them in the sand 
only to find them floating again the next morning. This hap- 
pened repeatedly until the plants became water-soaked, a light 
sickly green, and spindling. Then the water took on a slimy 
appearance and gave outa disagreeable odor. The decorative 
effect was spoiled, but notwithstanding all this, the fish swam 
serenely through the dark water and the snails crawled slowly 
up and down the glass as before. 
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About this time, concluding that we knew very little about 
aquariums and water plants, we decided to make a study of them, 
and consulted authorities and books as to the proper manner 
of caring fora balanced aquarium. 

As a result a new start was made. We chose fresh cuttings 
of the water plants and grouped them in bunches of threes or 
fours, wrapping their stems in lead-foil in such a manner that 
it made a tiny receptacle for the roots, and also acted as a weight 
to hold the plants in the sand. The improvised pots were planted 
in the sand and the renovated establishment was moved near a 
west window which happened to be on the alley and partially 
shaded, so that it had from one-half to one hour’s direct sunshine, 
according to the season. 

Now we found we had a balance, that is, we had found a 
location which gave just the right amount of sunshine, for the 
plants grew all winter, throwing off oxygen and keeping the 
water sweet and clear for the fishes to breathe. We occasionally 
found a branch floating on the top of the water but this occurred 
when the fish had been allowed to become hungry. We wondered 
whether the fish pulled them out of the pots by incessant nibblings 
or whether the snails cut their stems in their efforts to make a 
square meal, and finally decided that both were guilty. 

One day we found something had been going on inside 
our establishment which we had not suspected. We counted 
sixteen tiny snails on the sides of the glass. They were the 
exact image of the mother, about the size of a small French pea. 
The shells showed a beautiful minute spiral and were very trans- 
parent and delicate. The tiny things crawled up and down the 
glass for a few days and then gradually disappeared. We con- 
cluded that one reason why snails are such desirable occupants 
of an aquarium is that they are very prolific and furnish live 
food for the fish. 
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I have recently heard of a small aquarium in which the 
snails flourished and sixty grew in a month to be half as large 
as their parents. In this case the tables were turned with a 
vengeance, for all but one of the fish died. 

The next fall we furnished the same little aquarium with 
plants, their roots safely wrapped in lead-foil, and placed it again 
near the west window. This time we had for occupants a pair 
of paradise fish. In an ordinary light they were just little brown 
fish with elongated fins and tails, but in a ray of sunshine, espe- 
cially during the spawning season, they showed a most beautiful 
color combination of blue, green, and orange. Their sides were 
dark orange barred with blue-green, edged with violet. The 
male was more gayly dressed than his mate and wore on the 
edge of his gill-rakers what looked like a band of topaz below 
a rosette of blue velvet. 

They were friendly little creatures, always ready to rise to my 
finger when I held it over the water, but very alert, and so fierce 
that nothing but the slow, peaceful snail could live with them. 

Although we kept the pair of these fish three seasons and 
they entertained us in various ways, they refused each season 
to produce a family for our benefit. One of the most thrilling 
incidents in their career occurred about a year ago and is called 
by the children “The Cat Story.” Here it is. 

We had recently added to our family an Angora cat of 
mature years. A small aquarium containing a paradise fish 
about three inches long stood on a sewing table by the window. 
Kitty loved to be in the sun, and often jumped on the table to 
sleep in the sunlight, before the aquarium was placed there. 
Of course but one result was expected, that some day the fish 
would form a dainty tidbit for kitty puss. The other day when 
I came into the room I found kitty with her head over the edge 
of the glass ard stopped to watch proceedings. The cat was 
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drinking and the fish was swimming around in the water directly 
under her tongue and making fierce darts at it. The tiny thing 
made such a fierce dart that the cat threw up her head and the 
fish gave a mighty leap which brought it, body, tail and all above 











A well balanced aquarium. When perfect balance is secured the water will remain clear 
and pure throughout the school year. 


the water into the cat’s face. Kitty was alarmed, and turned 
tail and fied. »The fish had mistaken the cat’s tongue, which is 
unusually red, for its daily meal of raw beef which it had not 
received that morning. 

A large cylindrical jar holding five gallons of water was 
a great addition to our equipment this winter for it enabled us 
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to increase the number of aquatic plants and keep on with the 
goldfish. 

‘ Parrot feather (Myriophyllum), water thyme (Anacharis), 
fanwort (Cabomba), and Ludwigia, all native to our waters, 
were planted in groups, leaving large open spaces. All over 
the top the Salvinia natans spread its carpet of tiny green leaves. 

By some mischance this aquarium also landed on the family 
sewing table, which stood in a bay window, with a south and west 
exposure. How the plants rejoiced in the sunshine throughout 
the cold winter. The Salvinia especially spread itself so rapidly 
that it was a common thing to remove half of it and wonder 
in a day or two if any had been taken away. In spite of the 
inconvenience they occasioned, I must confess that I enjoyed 
the plants and the fine beautiful goldfish that flashed in and 
out among them as I sat sewing. These fish were very handsome 
specimens from four to six inches long. We allowed one fish 
of this size to each gallon which the aquarium held. 

The light of the south window in April became too strong 
for the plants. The leaves of the Salvinia natans grew smaller 
and smaller and turned brown and the sides of the glass were 
covered with tiny green plants called algae. The snails live 
largely on this plant, and they must have had a feast. We never 
missed what they ate. The water was all drawn off, the sides 
of the glass scrubbed free from algae,* the plants trimmed, 
reset, and covered temporarily with several thicknesses of news- 
paper lest they be disturbed while the jar was refilled with water 
of the same temperature as that drawn off. In two weeks the 
sides of the glass were green with algae again. 

Then a coil of copper wire was suspended in the water with no 
appreciable effect on the algae ; incidentally, a hair snake, which the 
children had captured on one of their walks, caught its head in 


*Use a little common salt sprinkled on the cloth with which the glass is cleaned. 
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it and died. Copper sulphate in the proportion used for clearing 
city reservoirs of algae, that is, one part copper sulphate to five 
million parts water, was introduced into the aquarium to see 
if this was practicable both in an aquarium and on a large scale 
in ponds. The fish acted tired and breathless, came to the top 
repeatedly for air, but survived the treatment. The water cleared, 
the algae turned black and were precipitated to the bottom. The 
water gave out a foul odor and we called the experiment as to 
aquariums a failure. The algae commenced to develop again 
in a few days and there was nothing to do but change the light. 

You have doubtless arrived at the secret of making a balanced 
aquarium balance. It is entirely a matter of light. With too 
little light the plants refuse to grow and do not give off oxygen 
to keep the water sweet. With too much light the algae grow 
so much faster than anything else that the water is filled with 
them, the plants are choked by them, and while this is not 
detrimental to the fish, it ruins the aquarium as a thing of 
beauty. 

We have had many plants besides those I have spoken of 
since we began our experiments. One of the most interesting 
was the pond lily. This does not, like the Cabomba and Anacharis, 
draw all of its nourishment from the water, and in its natural 
state is too large and coarse for our purpose. So a mass of clay 
was folded around the roots and the whole encased in lead-foil. 
It grew all winter, the pads coming to the surface one after 
another with great rapidity, about one-third the usualf size. 
We hoped to have some tiny blossoms but were disappointed. 

Many other aquatic plants taken from a pond and treated 
like the water lily will flourish through the long winter and add 
to the attractiveness of the aquarium. Numerous kinds of 
minnows and other fishes of small growth will live happily with 
the plants, requiring but little care. 
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Fish and plants are not the only interesting forms of life 
to, be found in the water. There is the water spider, with his 
long, slender legs, skipping over the surface. Catch him and he 
will entertain you by slipping his long legs and slender body 
out of his skin sometime when you are not looking, leaving it 
whole on the surface. 

The water boatman is a jolly companion, diving into the 
water when disturbed, and carrying, on each side, a bubble of air 
which looks like a silver ball. One of these boatmen was good 
enough to place some eggs in a beautiful geometrical pattern 
on the sides of one of our aquariums last spring. 

Both of these lively creatures have the naughty trick of 
flying away, so that the aquarium has to be covered by glass 
to keep them. Other species of beetles, the caddis worm, and 
the crayfish have proven themselves interesting companions 
at close quarters. We never had anything more entertaining 
than the small terrapin that lived with us last winter. 

Expeditions for specimens are full of educational value, 
with enough uncertainty to give plenty of spice. When one 
casts his net into the water of a brook or pond he never knows 
what he may bring to the surface. 


MARTHA ROSS TITCOMB 
Washington, D. C. 
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WEATHER RECORDS 


MONG the many ways of teaching children to observe 

what is going on around them, is the keeping of weather 
records. I have had successive classes of boys and girls whose 
average age is seven years. They have each kept records of 
the weather and I feel that the training in observation, accuracy, 
and ability to write down their observations has been of much 
value. 

Each child has given him for each month a gray cardboard 
twelve inches long and ten inches high with spaces ruled on 
it for each day of the month. For the first two months of the 
school year the calendars are ruled for the children, but for the 
succeeding months, the children rule their own calendars, taking 
the measurements from dictation. 

In the spaces, a record of the weather is made each day. 
For the first three months, the simplest record of weather con- 
ditions is sufficient—clear, cloudy, fair, rain, or snow—but later 
in the year—by January—the direction of the wind and the 
reading of the thermometer each day is added. In order to secure 
accurate observations of our weather vane on the house 


opposite, each child is given a cardboard with W.E. on it and 


a movable arrow. Each one has to make his arrow on the 
card point in the same direction as the arrow on the weather 
vane. The children, in the morning, come in to school and 
say “Good morning,” to me; then they go to the box where 
their calendars are kept and fill out their records for the 
day, each one independently. They show their records to me 
for approval before returning their calendars to the box. 
The children are in their seats again before it is time for the 
opening exercises to begin. Thus no school time is taken for 
the daily records. 

The decoration for the space at the top of the calendar is 
made at the end of the month in one of the half-hour Manual 
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Training periods. This decorative band they cut from black 
silhouette paper. The gingko, cut-leaf maple, and white oak 
leaves were used for October on account of their decorative 
value and because we had been studying these leaves in our 
Science lessons. For November, Thanksgiving ducks and geese 
were used. December brought the “Three Wise Men’ following 








This illustration and those on the previous page show weather records made by primary 
children. Each child makes one for each month. 


the star, January, the children coasting, and February, the 
snowdrop. Then came March with its windy days, April with 
its showers, and May with the apple trees in bloom and flocks 
of returning birds. 

Templets are given the children around which to trace the 
decorative unit for all of the months except March. In this 
way, it is wise and profitable for the children to cut more difficult 
patterns than it would be possible for them to cut if they were 
allowed to make templets for themselves. For March, they 
drew their own patterns. Quite difficult patterns can easily 
be cut if the children are taught to turn the paper to meet the 
scissors while holding the scissors comparatively still. 
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In every case where cutting is done, the children try to 
save in one piece the part of the paper which is left, after the 
shape which they wish for the decoration has been cut out. 
The pieces saved are mounted and make very attractive pictures 





Examples of the attractive silhouettes resulting from the utilization of the pieces of black 
paper from which the decorations for the weather records are made. 


in themselves. There is much training also in spacing the 
templet well on the paper before tracing around it. All of this 
recalls the use of paper cutting in the Science lessons. 

The calendars for May completed the weather records for 
our school year and I feel that the children have had no more 
valuable lessons than these, for power of observation, definiteness 
and accuracy of seeing, and power to record what they have seen. 


FRANCES W. CARRET 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


























PEN CRAFT IN SCHOOL WORK 
ARTICLE II 


HE introductory article aimed to illustrate and explain 

the fundamentals of a good manuscript page. In the 
illustration a fairly formal script of a character not far removed 
from modern penmanship was used for the body of the writing. 
While such lettering is practical and desirable in school work 
of a very occasional type, the more ordinary, carefully written 
paper may be treated in practically the same way. Such regular 
written work is the subject of the present article, and the illus- 
trations with the text of the first article almost tell the story. 

Plate I is a page from a booklet written by a lower grammar 
grade pupil in a city school. It shows penmanship that holds 
together well as a mass and is interesting and childish. It shows 
that margining had been taught by a teacher who did not under- 
stand it. And finally, it shows the common misconception 
(derived from printed books) of the kind of initial suited to a 
written page. 

In Plate II the writing remains the same, and the margins 
have been changed to agree with the mass of the writing, though 


‘of course the problem as it presented itself to the pupil was 


reversed, the page being given, the mass of the writing to be 
determined. A free initial of pen character takes the place of the 
commercial block letter and labored drawing within the square, 
and the use of capitals in the first words gives dignity to the 
beginning and makes the isolated title unnecessary. 

Plate III is the first page, with a few slight alterations and 
additions, of an excellently written booklet by a girl of the 
eighth grade. Here the margins were well kept, and there was 
absolutely no attempt at decoration. The pupil was too fearful 
of running over into the right hand margin, and so left more 
than half the lines incomplete. This always gives a meagre effect. 
It is far better occasionally to run over than to leave much 
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Plate I. A rather good example of a page from a booklet in the style usually advocated. 
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empty space. The initial was added to give sparkle and character 
to the page. Ornamental line finishings were sparingly introduced 
to help strengthen the mass, which was still further steadied by going 
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Plate II. The same page modified in accordance with the principles of good pen craft 


over the pencil margin lines with ink. The initial, ornamental line 
finishings, and margin lines would be better in red than in black 

In the use of line finishings, the danger is of introducing 
too many and thus spoiling the simplicity of the page. It will 
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Plate III. 





A page from a well written booklet by an eighth grade pupil with a few slight 


alterations and additions. 
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perhaps, be safest generally to allow pupils to use not over three 
on a page. 

Plate IV suggests a treatment of poetry. The usual cursive 
penmanship of an adult is perhaps less easy to harmonize with 
the semi-formal initials and capitals, than a child’s writing which 
is always somewhat formal per force. 

In this plate the three initials and the word Longfellow in 
red give a pleasing effect, but the whole would not be disagreeable 
in black only. 

Plate V explains itself. It is purposely limited to two of 
the simplest types of decoration that can be applied to initials 
and to some of the easiest of the traditional line finishings. 

It is fundamental to good work to realize that beauty is not the 
result of decoration. Good spacing and proportion, with the proper 
accents of dark or of color, are all that are necessary to produce a 
page that is a work of art. Decoration should come as the natural 
enrichment of fine writing and be used sparingly in school work. 

It should be remembered that decoration suitable for a 
written page is of a kind that can itself be produced as easily 
as the forms of the letters and with the same rapidity. It should 
have the same character as writing. Those interested to look 
into the matter should, if possible, study original manuscripts 
in the Museums, or reproductions from such. Chapters XI, 
XII, and XIII, in Edward Johnston’s Book form a valuable 
treatise on illumination. Percy Smith’s plates* give some good 
examples of decorated initials and line finishings. But right 
practice and application of even the few types given in Plate V 
will be a step in the direction of good pen craft. 





JAMES HALL 
Ethical Culture School 
New York 


*Writing and Lettering, Percy Smith: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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MULTICOPY IN TONES 


SPECIALLY in the treatment of design, the drawing super- 

visor often feels the need of dark and light illustrations 
for her outlines. All of us, doubtless, have used the hektograph 
or some multicopy device for line sketches, but possibly some 
have not tried to secure results in surface tinting by this humble 
device. 

The experiments described in these notes were tried on a 
commercial multicopy pad of a white composition. There seems 
no reason that results should not be similar on an ordinary 
hektograph. Of course, the freer the surface is from bubbles, 
the more even the tone secured. On either surface, the negative 
preparation would be similar. 

For the negative select a sheet of hard-surfaced paper. 
The average business letter head (about a 20-lb. Bond) is a good 
weight to use. Make your drawing in pencil. Do not erase. 
Make corrections if needed, but leave errors in pencil. When 
the drawing is satisfactory, line in with a clear, strong line if 
an exact design. Use a rather coarse, clean pen. 

The ink used should be a good hektograph fluid, preferably 
black. I think much of our prejudice against the hektograph 
comes from our memory of the green and purple inks supposed 
to be necessary. Even the black prints toward blue, but is 
more pleasing. Be very sure your pen is clean; a new one is 
best. When the drawing is heavily lined in, (with either a writing 
or mechanical drawing pen), you are ready for the addition of 
dark and light tones. It is best to have a number of rather 
small brushes. Use one for full strength. Never put it in water 
except to clean it when all through. The others, used in the 
halftone and tints, may be used much as you would in India 
ink washes. But for full strength washes it is best to begin 
with a perfectly dry brush. 

Put in your full tone washes in the solid black of the ink, 
Brush it on smoothly. Puddles will cause blisters through 
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over soaking. You may work up to your outlines which will 
be softened by the wash. A drop or two of water to a brushful 
of ink, weakens it greatly. By one sheet of experimenting you 
can determine the amount necessary for your own pad and ink 
strength. 
r Let your negative dry thoroughly. It is not well to let 
copy stand any length of time, however. The paper will soon 
show blurring out from outlines in such a case. Have all material 
ready to begin printing before you apply negative to pad. Count 
out your sheets, fold over the corner of the bunch. This folded 
over corner stands up from pad and by it the sheets can be quickly 
lifted. We have been able to take sixty copies from one clear 
negative. Ordinarily about forty is the amount chosen. Having 
everything ready, you will be able to give your attention to 
timing your “‘exposure.” 
‘ Our pad*, when not in use, is covered with a glycerine soaked 
cloth. Removing this, the surface is lightly wiped with a damp 
sponge, then dried with a newspaper spread flat with a rubber 
evener. With this evener, the surface of the pad is smoothed 
from right to left and back to front. The newspaper is removed, 
then flush in one corner apply your negative and smooth it to 
surface. For two reasons this position is best. You ean accu- 
rately register your printed sheets, and if used in alternate corners, 
the pad does not wear out in center. Over the exposed surface 
lay pieces of clean newspaper, which not only protect the sur- 
face from dust, lint, and over drying, but make it much easier 
to remove prints by keeping edges up off surface. 

In about two minutes remove the negative, and print as 
rapidly as you possibly can at first. Work more slowly as the 
copy weakens. A second application of the negative never 
proves very successful, as the lines appear slightly blurred. We 


*Kalamazoo Multicopy Pad. 
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Examples of reproductions involving flat tones, made with the multicopy pad. 
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have better success, when the copy grows weak, in sponging 
the paper lightly and quickly before the print is taken. Many 
\ more copies can be so taken. 

Always leave your pad entirely clean. Dry as at beginning 
with newspaper, cover with glycerine soaked cloth; put on tin 
cover, and put away upside down. 

Failure and discouragement with multicopy devices is due 
: chiefly to the selection of the paper on which the prints are taken. 

Not the ink, nor the drawing, nor the pad is at fault, so much as 
the over absorbent quality of the paper. It weakens the copy 
rapidly, dries out the pad and is most unsatisfactory. Many 
of the “hektograph” papers, so advertised, are of this nature. 

Choose, rather, a hard-surfaced, light weight paper. The 
weight used in taking carbon copies on a typewriter is very 
satisfactory. School water color paper will take good copies 
r but not as many. 

The illustrations given are taken on these two varieties of 
paper. One pleasant thing about the multicopy pad is its fasci- 
nation to most pupils. It is usually easy to secure volunteers 
to take copies. Careful high school pupils can also prepare 
plates for you. 





CHARLOTTE REED 


Marshalltown 





Iowa 














ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
OCTOBER 


N the June number the course to be followed by The School 

Arts Book during this school year was given in the form 
of a chart, and the work for September was defined and illus- 
trated. It consisted of lessons in color and in drawing from 
plants. The work for October is the logical outcome of that 
with which we began. 


PRIMARY 


Aim: To lead children to observe the forms and colors of 
ripened fruit and leaves, and to record what they observe in 
an orderly and pleasing fashion. 


FIRST YEAR. 1. Draw in color any plant or spray 
having bright berries. 


Give special attention to the direction and character of growth and to 
the colors of stems, leaves, and berries. Help the children to clip their sheets 
to the most pleasing size, neither too large nor too small for the drawing. 


2. Cut freehand from colored paper the shapes of leaves. 


Select simple leaves with entire margins. Let the children select paper 
having as nearly as possible the general color of the leaf. The leaf may be 
placed upon the paper, carefully traced, and then cut. From the piece left 
cut out a frame. Mount the leaf and its frame on a piece of white paper. 
See Fig. 1.* By means of this and similar exercises lead the children to become 
familiar with such terms as round, square, straight, curved, vertical, horizontal, 
oblique. 


SECOND YEAR. (U){ 1. Drawin color any spray with 
berries or other seed-packs. 


Give special attention to the branching, the angle which one stem makes 
with another, and the relative lengths of parts. Help the children to clip 


*A helpful article on this kind of handwork will be found in The School Arts Book, 
September 1908, by Miss Frances W. Carret. 

tThis letter indicates lessons most likely to be suitable for the two divisions of ungraded 
schools. 
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their sheets to the most pleasing size and shape. The shape of the sheet should 
correspond with the shape of the drawing, in relative width and height. Teach 
right, acute, obtuse angle, diameter, diagonal. 


2. Cut freehand from colored paper the shapes of leaves. 


In this grade have the children color the paper for themselves. Select 
a pretty autumn leaf. Study its colors. Decide upon two or three colors 
which flooded together would imitate the coloring. Take a sheet of white 
paper, go over it with a wash of water, and while it is wet touch into it the 
selected colors and make them run together as they do in the leaf. Mix the 
colors used all together thoroughly to make one color and with this color lay 
a flat wash on another sheet. When the first paper is dry, select the portion 
which exhibits the coloring most like that of the leaf, place the leaf upon it, 
trace, cut out, and mount on a’ sheet of white paper. From the other colored 
paper cut out a frame of appropriate size, and mount that upon the white 
paper, to secure a result something like that shown in Figure II]. Use the 
ruler and make the frame 1-2 inch wide. 


THIRD YEAR. 1. Draw in color any spray or tree. 


A spray with colored leaves, or a spray with seed-packs, or a tree, exhibit- 
ing tints and shades of color is recommended for study. Give special attention 
to the relative sizes of masses, as well as to their tones of color. Help the 
children to trim their sheets to the most pleasing size and shape, and in such 
a manner that the drawing will appear happily placed within the oblong. 


2. Cut a bilateral figure from colored paper, and mount 
it within a frame to show one color with a tint and a shade. 


The bilateral figure may be suggested by the spray or the tree just drawn. 
Figure III shows a typical result. The aim of the exercise is to secure an 
orderly arrangement in form and color. The method will depend on local 
conditions. One good way is to decide upon the size and get out the stock, three 
sheets of white paper; then to color these sheets, one a selected color, one a 
tint of it, and the third a shade of it. Fold the sheet of full color, sketch one- 
half the leaf or tree, and cut the figure. Make the frame from the shade, 
and the background from the tint. In this work teach the children to use 
intelligently such terms as parallel, perpendicular, oblong, etc., and to measure 
to one quarter inch. Use the sheet as the basis for a language paper. 
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First, second, and third year paper cutting, in connection with the study of color. 
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GRAMMAR 


Aim: To lead children to think about beauty as secured 
through orderly arrangement, rhythmic division of space, 
consistent coloring, and good lettering. 

In September the emphasis was placed on beauty in the 
plant itself, its grace of line, its charm of detail, its purity and 
variety in color. This month, emphasis is laid upon producing 
similar beauties upon paper, inside the four lines of a rectangle, 
and within the limits of the pupil’s powers. The plant was 
perfectly balanced on its stem ; the spray must be perfectly balanced 
within its enclosing form. The plant exhibited fine rhythms 
of measure in its stems and in the areas of its leaves and fruit 
masses ; the drawing must exhibit the same in all its parts. The plant 
was beautiful in color as it grew in the open; the panel suggested by 
it must be beautiful in color as seen upon its mount in the school- 
room. The plant was the creation of the infinite Artist; the panel, 
suggested by it, must be no less the creation of the child artist. 


FOURTH YEAR. (U) 1. Make a decorative panel in one 
color in silhouette. 


Figure IV is a good example. The veins of the leaves need not have 
been shown. The sheet may be made from some study of a spray drawn in 
September, or an entirely new subject may be selected. Give special attention 
to securing a color suggestive of the plant as a whole, but pleasing in its rela- 
tion to the paper used, whatever that may be. Remember that in a decorative 
arrangement the spaces between the leaves, the areas of the background, 
are quite as important, even more important, than the parts of the plant.* 


2. Practice freehand lettering; capitals, in pencil. 


The imitation of type letters is no longer to be encouraged in school work. 
It eats up too much precious time, and yields too poor results. The better 


*A helpful article on Decorative Arrangement is to be found in The School Arts Book 
for October 1905. This and other valuable suggestions are now reprinted in Nature Drawing, 
published by The Davis Press. 
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DECORATIVE COLORING 


To make clear the different colorings suggested 
in the Outline, five examples are here repro- 
duced side by side for comparison. 

Upon this page the color advocated for Grade 
IV is shown, a single wash of one arbitrary 
color on a white ground. The color of the 
original drawing was suggested by the wither- 
ing foliage of autumn, but modified here to 
gray for convenience in printing. 

Upon the opposite page the first sheet of 
grapes shows the exact matching of colors 
having the complementary relations, on a 
white ground, as advocated for Grade V. The 

| blue was dulled with gray to match Nature’s 
color of the grapes, and the orange was dulled 
with gray to match her color of the leaves 
in a general way; but the precise hue in each 
case is tuned to the complementary interval. 
The margin line repeats the gray. 

The apple (in the upper corner) shows color- 

{tense a ing in values tested by the neutral scale. This 

is a good problem for Grade VI. The background is light, the fruit in middle 

value, and the leaves dark in the same scale, namely, orange, without reference 

to the natural color, but following Nature’s hint in values. 

The apple (in the lower corner) presents a scale of hues between yellow 
and orange-red, suggestive of the original colors of the spray, but not imi- 
tating them. The hues are toned with analogous colors, i. e., yellows toned 
with red, reds toned with yellow. This gives purity and brilliancy of effect. 
This is work for Grade VII. 

The grapes (in the lower corner) show five tones from a scale of intensities 
made by mixing violet and yellow. Grade VIII. In the color of the grapes 
the violet is dominant; in the color of the leaves the yellow is dominant; but 
both violet and yellow were used in producing all the tones. Grapes may 
never have had such a color, leaves may never have had such a color; a scheme 
of this sort need not even suggest the natural coloring, although it does in 
this case. In each panel the aim is a beautiful harmony of color. Coloring 
solely for a desired color effect is decorative coloring. 








The fourth grade drawing is by Ethel Lane, Braintree, Mass.; the fifth grade by Jennie 
Beggs, Springfield, Mass.; the sixth grade by Edith Dahlgren, Bristol, Conn.; the seventh 
grade by Elsie G. Gill, Middletown, Conn.; the eighth grade by Fred H. Hill, Concord, N. H. 
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way is to adopt a simple frankly freehand alphabet such as can be made directly 
with a pencil, without retouching, like that shown on this page, by Mr. James 


LET OS Geers 
TO MAKE GOOD* 
LETTERS AND TO 
SPACE THEM WEIL 
| =| ABCDEFGHIKLM 
| = | NOPQR STOV Wy 
Z&5 123,465,607 89 




















Hall.* Select some brief quotation and make a card containing it, well shaped, 
and well lettered in caps. 


*Mr. Hall has kindly furnished the three plates of lettering which appear herewith; alpha- 
bets in pencil, in brush, and in pen. 
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| Let US leay nt : | 
Good Lette: 
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FIFTH YEAR. 1. Make a decorative panel in comple- 
mentary colors on a neutral ground. 


Figure V (color plate) is a good example. Use one of the September 
studies as a basis, or make a new one. The plant chosen may not show the 
perfect complementary relation, but the panel should. Experiment with the 
two dominant colors until the right hues are discovered, the two which when 
mixed produce neutral gray. Use these in coloring the panel. The two may 
be mixed to make the gray used for the margin line. This gray may be 
diluted and washed over the background if desired. 











» 


ie 


2. Practice freehand lettering; capitals and lower-case 
letters, in pencil. 


Select a pleasing quotation and make a good arrangement of it on a card, 
well lettered. Copy as closely as possible the freehand alphabet reproduced 
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on page 44. The lettering need not be always in black. Try a colored pencil, 
after the first practice has been sufficient to prophesy success. Text in dark 
green with an initial in red, its complementary, on the manila paper, makes 
a pleasing combination of color. 


SIXTH YEAR. (U) 1. Make a decorative panel in three 
tones of one color, tested by the neutral scale. 


Figure VI (color plate) is a good example. Use one of the drawings from 
plant forms made during September as a basis or make a new study from 
nature. Having selected the hue to be used in middle value and having tested 
it to be sure that it will dry out the right tone, mix its tint in the value of 
light, and its shade in the value of dark, and test these. The three values 
may then be applied to the panel. A strong outline in black was added in 
the illustration, but this is not essential. 


2. Practice freehand lettering; capitals, with the brush. 


Let the result be frankly brush work, like that shown on page 46. Do 
not make the letters of small size at first. Practice on common signs like 
“Work of the Sixth Grade,” “Results of One Lesson in Drawing by Sixth Grade 
Pupils,” or any other sign or label which happens to be required. Practice 
first in ink. Afterwards try tinted paper with letters a shade of the same hue 
as the paper. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 1. Make a decorative panel in several 
analogous tones of color. 


Figure VII (color plate) is a good example. Use one of the drawings 
from nature already made or make a new one as a basis for the panel. 
Select the dominant hue for the panel. Make a scale showing the modifica- 
tions of this hue warmer and cooler, not more than five hues in all. Plan 
the distribution of these appropriate to the design, remembering that the 
most brilliant hues and the strongest contrasts should be confined to the 
smallest areas. 


2. Practice freehand lettering; capitals, with the pen. 


For an example of good pen lettering for beginners see page 47. Select 
a motto or sentiment, appropriate to a bookmark. Cut a bookmark from 
colored paper, say 2 1-2 inches wide by 6 inches long, and print the sentiment 
upon it, well spaced, and in a deep tone of color analogous to the hue of the 
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1234 567890 

















paper. Use the capital letters, closely grouped into words, as shown in the 
illustration. Use good lettering when marking drawings or other work, 
with name, school, etc. “What’s worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” 


EIGHTH YEAR. (U) 1. Make a decorative panel in 
several tones produced by the mixing of complements. 
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Figure VIII (color plate) is a good example. Select the pair of comple- 
mentary colors best suited to expressing the character of the subject. Plan 
for three, four or five tones and produce a satisfactory scale by mixing them. 
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Apply them to the design, remembering that the tones must be distributed in 
such a way that the effect is predominantly warm or cool. Warm and cool 
tones must not appear to be striving for the mastery. The case must 
appear to have been settled peaceably one way or the other. 

2. Practice freehand lettering; capitals and lower-case, 
with the pen. 

After practicing the capitals and small letters until their forms are well 
known, render some favorite quotation in beautiful form. Give special atten- 
tion to the scheme of color. A delicate, green-gray paper with the body of the 
text in black, and the complementary red used in the initial, outlined in black, 
gives a good effect. Text in green, initial in red, paper cream white, is another 
good combination. Text green on a cream ground, with a vermilion margin 
line is another pleasing arrangement. Practice good lettering constantly 
until a “hand” is acquired. To be able to print well and rapidly freehand 
is a useful accomplishment. H T. B. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
FREEHAND COURSE 

In planning a freehand course for the high school the se- 
quence of work and arrangement of time is an important con- 
sideration. Opinions differ regarding what is best in this. 

The desire of some to carry one kind of work through con- 
tinuously for a school term or a school year is opposed by others 
who feel that the pupil’s year should be broken up into sections, 
each devoted to a different, though related line of work. 

To an artist or designer the first method would by all means 
be the most desirable,—I confess that, to me, it is the most 
alluring. But I doubt if it is the most consistent with present 
school methods and the capabilities of the boy or girl. I there- 
fore suggest that the school year be divided, approximately 
equally, into two sections devoted respectively to Representation 
and to Design, the mechanical drawing being correlated with 
these subjects at such periods as may serve best the interests 
of each particular school program or local conditions. 
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I shall classify under Design all study and drawings of 
plant and flower forms where design is the motive. Under 
Representation will be considered the drawing from still life 
groups, exteriors and interiors and other subjects involving 
perspective, whether in outline, light and shade, or color. 

The season will guide us in a measure as to our choice of 
work. Let us therefore take up flower study and analysis for 
the fall term. 


A good problem for starting the school year, before making our flower 
drawings, however, will be a lettered card. This card will serve a triple or 
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quadruple purpose. It will be an excellent drill in lettering and arrangement 
for the student; the collection of cards of the class will serve when completed 
as a roll of the class. The cards also are receipts for materials loaned by the 
teacher; they locate the pupils in the other parts of the school or their place 
in the drawing room; and lastly they give a handy and workable method of 
marking or grading each pupil’s work. These cards should be collected by 
the drawing teacher and filed alphabetically in the card catalogue boxes now 
so familiar, the cards being furnished to the students, or cut by them to fit 
this size. A style of arrangement is suggested in the accompanying sketch. 
The lettering may follow this or be patterned after that explained in Mr. Hall’s 
article in the April, 1909, School Arts Book. Arrangement, spacing, shape of 
letters and legibility are the prime necessities. 
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FLOWER ANALYSIS 


Make careful studies of flowers with their stems and leaves in natural 
attitudes. Each flower and stalk should show clearly. Do not draw a bunch 
or bouquet. If available, draw some flower showing clearly the calyx, corolla, 
stem, leaves and, if possible, buds and forming seed-pod or fruit. Sometimes 
these are all on one stalk at the same time. 

« Accurate drawing and truthful record of facts of construction is important. 

F Use pencil outline. Avoid a soft pencil for accurate drawing. More talented 
pupils may adopt pen and ink or complete the pencil drawing by flat tones of water 
color or crayon. Two or three of these drawings should be made by each pupil. 

Drawings of the whole spray should be followed by careful notes of details 
seen from different positions, the joints of stems, the shape of sepals or petals, 
top and side views of flower, bud or seed-pod, etc. 

A study of the whole spray and details should be followed by a type lesson 
in conventionalization, using a type flower, bud and leaf and not the widely 
varied forms of the previous sheets. This may be done to good advantage 
by dictation from drawings on the blackboard, as shown in the following sheets. 

Most simple flowers in face view are based on the circle with regularly 
spaced petals. In edge view they are cup, saucer or plate-shaped. Note 
carefully the corolla, calyx, joining to stem, arrangement of pistils and stamens. 

Both of these type forms should be experimented with as though they 
were elastic and capable of fitting snugly into several different areas. 

Leaves and buds are oval, fundamentally. They may be indefinitely varied, 
and adapted to new limits. Abundant material here exists for the month’s work. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Miss Foord’s books on Plant Studies. 
E. Grasset’s “La Plante.” 
Midgeley & Lilley’s Plant form and Design. 
Haité’s Plant Studies. 
Clark, Ernest E. Handbook of Plant Forms (John Lane). 
Pages in F. G. Jackson’s Elementary Design. 
Files in Public Libraries: 
Country Life in America. 
Suburban Life. 
The Garden Magazine. 
Some catalogues of seedsmen, to be procured for a postage stamp at most, 
have abundant suggestions in their plates. Harold Haven Brown. 
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MECHANICAL DIVISION 


Learn a good mechanical alphabet. Continue the study of 
geometric figures and derive from them the geometric problems 
of primary importance. 

The alphabets given on page 53 will serve as a standard. The 
lettering should be laid out with mechanical accuracy but the letters themselves, 
unless of very large size, would better be drawn freehand to save time. 

The first problems in geometry derived from the study of geometric figures 
should finally be laid out in a well arranged sheet such as that shown on page 
54. In the working out of these problems one of the best helps to a teacher 
of the right spirit is Spencer’s Inventional Geometry. It will be well at the 
outset to decide on a size for finished sheets and to have all the sheets uniform. 
Mr. Mathewson recommends a working space 9x12 inches. Mr. Bennett 
recommends a sheet 11 x 15 (1-4 of an imperial sheet) to finish 14 1-2 x 10, 
with 8x12 inches as the working space within the margins. 

Notes for Mechanical Drawing by Frank E. Mathewson and Problems 
in Mechanical Drawing by Charles A. Bennett will be found especially helpful 
for this work. =. t EB 





Tailpiece, Autumn, by Lawrence J. Young 
Brooklyn, New York 





HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR OCTOBER WORK 


Autumn Plant Drawing 


Sargent, Book, September 1902, p. 9; Fiske, Book, September 1905, 
p- 9; Bailey, Book, September 1905, p. 20. Prang Text Book, V, 
p. 22, and VI, p. 22. Applied Arts Drawing Books, Seegmiller. Parallel 
Course Drawing Books, Hammock. Plant Form and Design by Midgly 
and Lilley. Plant Form, Clark. Decorative Plant and Flower Studies, 
Foord. 


Color Nomenclature and Methods of Teaching 


Book, October 1901, p. 6, and November 1901, p. 6; Book, March 1902, 
p- 30; Bailey, Book, April 1904, p. 378; Kettelle, Book, April 1904, p. 
339; Parsons, Book, November 1904, p. 119. A Color Notation, Albert 
H. Munsell; A Theory of Pure Design, Denman W. Ross. 


Color Harmonies 


Bailey, Printing Art, July 1906. The most specific and comprehensive 
stateinent yet given; with references to illustrations in Printing Art. 
Seegmiller, Book, December 1908, p. 346. Composition in Fine Art, 
Kettelle, Chapter VI. A Course in Water Color, Prang Educational 
Company. [Illustrations in Applied Arts Drawing Books, Seegmiller; 
Parallel Course Drawing Books, Hammock; the Prang Manuals; Color 
Problems, Vanderpoel. 


Decorative Arrangement 





Berry, Book, October 1903, p. 41; Bailey, Book, October 1905, p. 90; 
Prang Text Book, VII, p. 28. The Principles of Design, Batchelder, 
Chapter XIII. Design Packets, The Davis Press. Council Year-Book, 
Vol. VII, Adaptation of Pattern to Material, Haney. 





THE WORKSHOP 
I. AN INDIAN OUTFIT 


EPTEMBER, the month of turning leaves and quiet, soft 

days, is the time to get into the woods and among the ledges 

and play Indian, before the nut gathering and winter sports come 

on. With a khaki suit trimmed up a bit and a headdress of 

feathers one should have a war club and a hunting knife; and so 
here is how to make them. 


INDIAN CLUB 


This can be made entirely with the jackknife as a cutting tool, but a saw 
helps a lot in getting out the first form (Fig. 1) from a board. 

As the drawing shows, you need a piece of soft pine, 3 1-2” x 22” x 7-8", 
clear grained. Saw or whittle out the main lines, then cut the curve of the 
handle and round all edges and corners, finishing smooth with glass or sand- 
paper. 

Get a few cents’ worth of the smallest brass escutcheon pins and some 
of a larger size, and first drawing the circles, either freehand or by marking 
around something, drive itl the small pins on the curve and one large one in 
the center. Now paint, stain, or oil the whole club. 

The decorative feathers are slightly notched near the end of the quill, 
and after the club is wound and tied, the feathers are attached to the cord 
ends. A dash of red ink or paint on the feather tip helps out the barbaric effect. 

Now you have a good club something like one the writer saw in the Field 
Museum in Chicago (Fig. 2). 


A HUNTING KNIFE 


Use the same kind of wood unless you feel you can whittle the knife from 
hard wood, oak, or hickory, or ash which, of course, makes it more durable. 
The size is as given, 1-2” x 1” x 11”, with lines drawn and cuts made first as 
in Figure 3. 

Then it isn’t hard to cut the notch for the forehead and round the beak 
above and below and shave off the blade to an edge. Almost any boy who 
has had drawing in school can outline the mouth, then the eye, then the other 
forms to be carved. Figure 5 is only an enlarged drawing of part of Figure 
4 to show the cuts a little better. 
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As for this carving—well, any boy who has carved his initials can do it, 
but do it in such a way that the cuts show clean and meet in a line at the bottom. 
Hold your knife like a pencil, slanting the hand, and cut lightly at first then 
deeper, turning the wood to cut the other side, and so keep cutting until the 
cuts meet and the chip drops out. 

The whole knife may be stained, then the eye colored in red and the 
binding finished. 


FRANK G. SANFORD 


Oneonta, New York 


COSTUMES FOR FOLK DANCES 


HE wide and increasing introduction of Folk-dancing as a 
feature of Physical Education, together with the dran ati- 

zation of events connected with the study of English and History, 
has opened a new field to the Domestic Art teacher in the study 
and construction of costumes. 

This study offers subject matter which is of vital interest 
to the child, in that it deals directly with a concrete situation, 
and the teachers of English and History will find abundant 
material for correlation in folklore and history of costume. 

The writer does not hold that costumes are a necessity in 
Folk-dancing and Dramatics, but simple costumes, besides giving 
much pleasure to the participants, are an aid to one’s imagina- 
tion, and add a note of picturesqueness to the situation. 

The object in the following articles is to present a few 
simple costumes, illustrated by pictures, each one accompanied 
by a chart showing the construction of the garments, and giving 
enough proportions to enable the child to work out the patterns 
for her doll, or in full size for herself. Garments of accurate 
fit are not the aim, bu. rather a knowledge of how to obtan 
speedy and satisfactory results, to teach the child the relation- 
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ship of one part of the pattern to another, and to give a general 
knowledge of proportion. Practice in free pattern cutting is 
earnestly advised. 

In planning costumes for Folk-dances or Play-festivals, 
where a large number are necessary, the construction of the 
garment must be simplified by reducing the number of seams 
wherever possible, in order to minimize the amount of sewing. 
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As to the portion of the actual work which it is possible to have 
the children do, the smaller articles of the costumes, such as 
caps, hats, kerchiefs, aprons, bodices, and any accessories can 
easily be made in the sewing classes; and by group work among 
the girls who are able to run the sewing machine, the more tedious 
part of the work may be quickly accomplished, particularly if 
a power machine is available. 

An important value of the work lies in the suitability of 
the costume, historically and geographically, to the situation, 
and in the completion of the work before the interest has flagged. 


I. HARVEST COSTUME 


“When ended the repast, and board and bench 
Vanish like thought, by many hands removed, 
Up strikes the fiddle, quick upon the floor 
The youths lead out the half-reluctant maids, 
Bashful at first, and darning through the reels 
With timid steps, till by the music cheered, 
With free and airy step they bound along, 
Then deftly wheel, and to their partners face, 
Turning this side, now that, with varying step.” 


Harvest feasts and dances, which are still occasionally held in some of 
the northern countries of Europe, grew from the farmer’s grateful sense of 
the work done by the reapers at a critical time. 

These observances of the harvest date from the time of the Romans who 
worshipped and danced before Ceres, the goddess of the harvest. 

One feature common to all harvest festivities, was that of the “corn- 
baby,” or “kern-baby,”’ made from the last sheaf of corn which was cut. This 
was made and dressed like a doll, in as many of the reapers’ garments as could 
be spared, then crowned with wheat-ears, and the reapers danced and made 
obeisance to the “‘kern-baby,” or “harvest-queen.” It was then placed on 
top of the last load, and carried to the barns where the harvest supper and 
dances were held. 
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The reapers who danced at these festivities were dressed just as they had 
come from the fields, so in planning costumes for harvest dances, they must 
represent simple country costumes. 

The accompanying picture shows a suitable costume, which may be easily 
constructed from the chart and directions. The material used for the model 
was a dark cotton print for the straight full skirt; a white waist, yellow bodice, 
and white apron. The hat in the picture is made from braided raffia. 


SHIRT-WAIST PATTERN 


Take sheet of paper 10”x 12”. Fold through center, lengthwise,* then 
crosswise. Letter corners, as in chart. Point 1=1-2” from A. Point 2 = 
2 1-2” from A. Point 3 = 1-2” from 2. Draw curve ftom 1, through 3 to 2. 
Point 4 = 1 3-4” from 2. Point 5 = 11-2” from 4. Point 6 = 2” from C. 
Draw curve from 4, through 5 to 6. Point 7 = 1-4” from 6. Point 8 = 
3 1-2” from 6. Draw curve from 8 to B. 

Open pattern and cut one fold from 1 to B, for opening at back. Cut 
material folded same as pattern. Hem back edges. Gather neck from point 
3 on each side to center back and front, and bind. French-seam under arm. 
Hem bottom. Locate waist line in back, and tack center of tape, to tie about 
waist, to center back. 

For pattern, twelve year size, take paper 30” x 36”, and proceed according 
to directions, multiplying all measurements by 3. 


SLEEVE PATTERN 


Take paper 6” x5 1-2”. Place with short edges vertical and letter corners 
as in chart. E = center of line AC. F = center of line BD. Point 1 = 
11-2” from A. Point 2= 1” from A. Point 3 = 1-2” from 2. Point 4 
= 2” from A. Draw curve from 1, through 3 to 4. Point 5 = 1 1-2” from 
C. Point 6=1” from C. Point 7= 1” from 6. Point 8 = 2” from C. 
Point 9 = 1-8” from 8. Draw curve from 5, through 7 and 9 to E. Point 
10 = 1-2” from D. Point 11 = 1-2” from B. 

In placing on material, place line AC on crosswise fold, or line EF, straight 
lengthwise. French-seam sleeve, and gather around top, from point 7, to within 
1-2” of point1. Turn up bottom of sleeve to allow for ruffle and casing for elastic. 

For sleeve pattern, twelve year size, take paper 18”x16”. Proceed 
according to previous directions, making all measurements three times as 
great as in small size. 





*Lengthwise—even with the selvage or even with the warp. Crosswise—at right angle 
to selvage, or even with the woof. Bias—diagonally across warp and woof. 
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SKIRT 


Cut skirt 11” long (lengthwise of goods), and 27” wide. Make 1” hem 
at bottom. Leave opening 3” deep at center back for placket. Finish placket 
with narrow hem (sloped to a point at bottom) on one side, and 1-2” hem on 
other side, tacking wide hem over narrow at bottom. 

Gather each side from center front, two rows, to hems. Place in band 
required size, band cut lengthwise of goods and 1 1-2” wide. 

In large size pattern use about 3 1-2 breadths of material 31” wide. Cut 
long enough to reach nearly to ankles, allowing hem. 


BODICE PATTERN 


Take sheet of paper 8”x12”. Fold through center lengthwise, then 
crosswise. Letter corners .as in chart. Point 1 = 21-4” from A. Point 
2 = 13-4” from A. Point 3 = 11-2” from 2. Point4=— 1” from1. Draw 
curve from 1 through 4 and 3 to 2. Points = 1”fromC. Point 6 I 1-2” 
from 5. Draw curve from 5 through 6 to 7. 

Cut on these lines, then open pattern and cut one fold only from 1 to B, 
for opening at back. Cut material folded same as pattern. Hem edges of 
back; face neck, armseye, and bottom with bias strips of material. 

To work out pattern for twelve year size, take sheet of paper 22” x 34”. 
Proceed according to previous directions, making all measurements three 
times as great as in small size. 


APRON 

Cut apron 9” long, and 11” wide. Make narrow hem at sides and 1” 
hem at bottom. Gather top into 4 1-2” space and put into band cut 7 1-2” 
long, and 1 1-2” wide. Insert strings into ends of band. Strings to be cut 
II 1-2” long, and 2” wide, with narrow hems at sides and 1-2” hem at ends. 
Cut strings and band lengthwise. 

In large size apron, use one width of material 31” to 36” wide. Cut so 
that bottom of apron will reach skirt hem, allowing for hem on apron. Cut 
band 3” wide, and strings 4 1-2” wide. 


BLANCHE E. HYDE 


Newton, Massachusetts 
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THE SIMPLEST WEAVING 

HERE is no hand exercise which has a larger social value 

and which interests little people more than simple textile 
weaving. The ability to form a substance suited to need, from 
materials within reach, seems to have been a primitive instinct. 
It is a long way from the work of primitive man to the modern 
mill with its hundreds of looms, but the evolution is a natural 
one. For this reason the primary course can lay a little of the 
groundwork for an intelligent understanding, later on, of some 
of the present day industrial problems. 

The following course is planned primarily for beginners, 
with opportunity for the exercise of individual expression in 
the selection of materials and the arrangement of color. 

The average cost of material per grade for one year, if 
purchased in reasonably large quantities, need not exceed two 
dollars, or about five cents per pupil. Most of the materials 
can be purchased in bulk from any dealer in school supplies. 
Above the first grade, each pupil can make his own loom. 

This month a problem suitable for first grade work is selected 

the making of a table mat. 


I. TABLE MAT 


Processes. Use of warp and weft in short lengths; pinning. Fingers the 
only tools. Codperative work. 

Materials. Paper, cloth, pins, coarse needle and thread. 

Oral Language Work. Simple talks on the sheep and wool; washing and 
dyeing of wool; meaning of loom and weaving; of warp and woof. Simple 
story of raw materials found in Poulsson’s In the Child’s World, p. 413; 
Steiger’s Textile Studies for the Schoolroom, p. 29; The Angora Goat, 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 137, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
Use strips of outing flannel, felt, cloth, or braid, either Angora or Merzo, 
about 1” wide. Choose one color for warp and another for weft. Cut these 
strips into 12” lengths, eight of each color. 
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Paper loom with braid warp, 12’ x 12”. 
Table mat of old blue and gray Merzo braid. First grade work. 
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Use a 12” square of rather heavy paper and rule a line two inches from 
each edge parallel with each side. 

Select eight strips of one color for the warp. Pin the warp strips to the 
paper at both ends (see illustration). The first strip should be placed two inches 
from the edge of the paper along the ruled line. This is to allow for the fringe. 
Continue until the eight warp lengths have been pinned. 

Weave the eight strips of contrasting color through the warp, one at a 
time, until the space is filled and all the weft has been used. 

Finish with a coarse running stitch around the sides to hold the strips 
in place. Use a darning needle and cord or luster thread of a suitable color 
for this purpose. Remove the pins. 

When using a paper loom any size of mat may be planned. Rectangular 
forms can be made as well as squares, and worked out as individual or 
codperative exercises. 

The pupils should do as much of the preparatory work as possible. Four 
pupils can work on one mat at the same time. Two can measure and cut 
the lengths while the others pin. The weaving can be done from the two 
ends towards the middle thus allowing two pupils to weave at the same time. 
The mat should be put to immediate use in the schoolroom. If material is 
scarce the strips can be separated after a time and used again for a second 
weaving exercise. 


KATHERINE FRENCH STEIGER 


Training School, Rochester, New York 


METALRY 


OYS who have worked in wood or other easy material, 
sometimes long for other worlds to conquer. Here is 
another world, the world of Metalry. Mr. Augustus F. Rose, a 
teacher in Boston, and author of “Copper Work,” has agreed to 
furnish a problem and its solution each month this year for 
ambitious boys to work out. 
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A METAL WATCH FOB 
em boy has a watch, of Fic. 9 


course, sooner or later, and r 

every boy must sometime 
have a watch fob. I know of 
nothing that a boy takes more 
interest in than in the making of 
a fob of his own, of course, for 
every boy wants his fob different 
from everybody’s else. In making 
a fob the first thing necessary is a 
drawing or design. First make 
several quick sketches; choose the 
best one, and carefully redraw it 
full size.* Place a piece of tracing 
paper over the drawing Fig. 2 and 
make a tracing, being very careful 
not to lose any of the details of the 
original design. Glue the tracing 
to the piece of copper to be used 
for the pendant, using a little 
liquid glue diluted with water. 
After allowing it to dry for a few 
minutes it is ready to work on. 
First with a center punch—Figure 
3, that can be made out of a 
large wire nail pointed with a 
file, in each of the places that are 
to be cut out, make a little depres- 
sion as a start for the drill to pre- 
vent its wabbling over the surface 
of the metal. Care should be taken d 
to keep a distance away from the a 
line of the design. The holes are 
then drilled, and the openings sawed 
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*The fob here illustrated, initial and 
Figure 1, has been successfully worked 
out. 
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out, using the saw frame and a No. 1 saw. The saw is placed in one end 
of the frame with the teeth pointed out and toward the handle. The loose 
end is put through one of the drilled holes and then fastened in the other 
clamp of the frame. The metai is placed on the piece of board that has 
been fastened to the edge of the bench, as shown at Figure 4, A, and 
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while the saw is held in a vertical position the cut is made on the down- 
ward stroke—Fig. 4. B. The up-and-down motion in the use of the saw 
may be acquired by sawing thin wood. It is well to practise this motion 
a few minutes before sawing the fob. In sawing all the openings 
keep as close to the lines as possible, and be very careful not 
to go over the line. Then saw the outline and when all the sawing 


is done files are used to true up and smooth the edges of the outline and 
openings. The flat file is used on the straight edges and the half-round 
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ROSE A METAL WATCH FOB 





file on the curved edges. The square file may be used for cleaning 
corners. A little rubbing with a piece of emery paper removes any rough, 
ness. The slot in the pendant and in the bar, Fig. 5, A at the top of the fob 
through which the ribbon is to pass is sawed and filed in the same way. The 
slot in the pendant is made a little narrower than the ribbon is wide allowing 








the ribbon to gather a little at that point. A projection is left at the top of 
the bar, Fig. 5, B, where the chain is connected. 

To make the chain, take the No. 18 wire, and, with one end of the wire 
fastened in the vise together with a wire nail about 1-8 inch in diameter, wind 
it around the nail as shown in Figure 6, A. After about ten turns have been 
made, remove the nail and wire from the vise and slip the wire off the nail, 
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leaving it in the shape of a small spring as at Figure 6, B. Holding the coiled 
wire as shown at Figure 7, saw the links apart and when separated they will 
look like Figure 8, A. With the chain plyers open the links as at Figure 8, B, 
wide enough to admit another link and then close again as at Figure 8, C, 
and so on until the required length is made. About seven links make a chain 
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long enough to hang well. One end of the chain is then linked through the 
projection left at the top of the bar, Fig. 5, B, and the swivel, Fig. 1, A, is 
attached to the other end, and the metal part of the fob is then completed.* 


*A bench or table to work om and the following tools are necessary to carry out this 
problem: 2 1-2 inch bench vise, 4-inch jewelers saw frame, 1 doz. No. 1 metal saws, 
and drill, No. 60 twist drill straight shank, 5 1-2 inch half round needle file, 5 1-2 inch 
square needle file, 5 1-2 inch equalling file, pair 4 1-2 inch chain plyers, sheet of emery 
paper No. 00. 

A home made bench, Fig. 10, that will meet every need and one on which a variety of 
work may be done is made as follows:—Get about 18 feet of 2” x4” spruce studding and 
a 2” plank, 10” wide and 10 ft. long (maple is best). From the 2” x 4” stock cut four legs 
29” long, four cross pieces 14 1-2” long and one stretcher 3’ 9” long. Cut the plank in two 
pieces 5 ft. long. Get 11-2 dozen lag screws 31-2” long, bore holes located as shown in 
the drawing and it is ready to go together. Put the legs together first, then put the stretcher 
in place, and next the top. 
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After rubbing the surface of the metal a little with emery paper, the ribbon 
is then put through the slot in both the bar and the pendant connecting the 
two, as in Figure 9. Take a needle and a little black silk thread and fasten 
ribbon at A, A, Figure 9. Rubbing the metal with the emery paper leaves 


it quite bright but after two or three days use it will turn a beautiful bronze 
color. 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MATERIALS 

A piece of sheet copper 1 3-4” x 2 1-2” No. 12 gauge, twelve inches of No. 18 soft copper 
wire, a copper swivel, one-third yard of 1 1-4” fob ribbon. 

The No. 12 gauge copper and the copper wire can be bought at most hardware stores, 
and the swivel at a jewelers’ supply store or possibly at a jewelry store. The fob ribbon 
will be found at the ribbon counter of any dry goods store. 

To enable those interested in this problem in getting the necessary tools and materials 
Mr. Rose will send them as specified above to any address on receipt of postal money order 
for $3.75 if ordered together. If ordered separately, thirty one-cent stamps for materials, 
and postal money order of $3.45 for tools. All correspondence to Mr. Rose should be 
addressed to 14 Woodbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE long vacation is over. 





The wind comes up across the hill, the wind goes laughing by: 

The sweet September calls us before the flowers die: 

It’s time to take your basket up and follow on with me, 

Along the road and up the hill strange countries for to see. 

So rings one of the Songs of Saint Bartholo- 

mew, by Miss Birchall; so says the Editor of 
The School Arts Book to his invisible friends. 
Let us begin the year by gathering some of the 
waiting flowers for our schoolrooms. Let us 
arrange them as skilfully as the golden rod of 
the initial was arranged by Miss Warner of the 
Fitchburg Normal School, and let us use the 
bouquet to entice the children to journey with 
us into the fair land of Beauty. We must all 
see more beauty in the common things of every 
day, and produce more beauty every day in the 
_ = “| common tasks of the schoolroom. 
, I like to start off a new volume of The School 
Arts Book with an ideal for the year. Sometimes it has been 
expressed in words; this year it is expressed in line and tone, and 
most happily expressed, by the authors of The Manual Arts for 
EJementary Schools. Through the kindness of the publishers, D. 
C. Heath & Company, it appears as our frontispiece in its 
original colors. As a composition within a circle, as a decorative 
arrangement of light and dark, as a bit of good drawing, and as 
an embodiment of our ideal for school work, happy and whole- 
some occupation for every child, it is of unrivalled excellence. 
Let us endeavor this year to make our schoolrooms everywhere 
of such a character that this might be a glimpse into any one of 
them. 

Let us avoid fads. A school fad is a sort of professional 
fancywork. Fancywork is well described by the author of 
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Elizabeth and Her German Garden as “an invention of the 
evil one to prevent the foolish from applying their hearts unto 
wisdom.” Fads arise through experimentation with materials. 
In an evil hour some curious, untrained searcher for novelty 
hits upon a new use for an old medium,—makes foxgloves of 
woolen cord, or napkin rings of raffia, or picture frames of putty 
stuck full of small hardware and gilded, or some other abom- 
ination, and thereupon evolves an illustrated article for some 
woman’s journal entitled “Forty Arty Things Made of Paper 
Pulp,” or some such. The thing strikes the fancy of the idle 
and the ignorant, and the craze or fad begins its spawning run. 
A previous generation was afflicted with the spatter-work craze, 
the splint-work craze, the decalcomania craze, the perforated- 
cardboard-variegated-worsted craze, and the Battenburg craze. 
In schools we have survived the chalk-modeling fad, the cardboard 
modeling fad, the bent-iron fad, the burnt-wood fad, and are 
now broken out with the raffia fad, the tooled leather fad, and 
the woven worsted fad. Fads thrive on the thoughtless. All 
materials are good, and to be received with thanksgiving; but 
they must be used intelligently. A raffia basket may be beau- 
tiful, a raffia picture frame is an atrocity; a wooden footstool 
may be a comfort, a wooden candlestick is a danger; a bent-iron 
curtain ring may serve its purpose, but a bent-iron glove box 
can serve only as a ludicrous memorial of misapplied energy. 

Fads are impossible where people ask, first, for what purpose 
is this thing to be made, and second, what is the best material 
in which to make it. And fine handicraft appears when people 
who have answered these two questions intelligently, proceed 
to produce the thing in the most direct and skilful way guided 
by good taste. 

In our schoolrooms let us confine the problems so far as 
possible to the immediate needs and interests of the children 
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in each grade; having grasped a problem, let us next select the 
most appropriate means for working it out. In the working 
out of the problem let us bring to bear upon it all the skill and 
taste we possess; and let us lead all our children to do the same. 


@_ The cover stamps for volume IX will give ten historic exam- 
ples of the decorative filling of the circle with geometric tracery. 
That which appears on the cover this month is a well-known 
Japanese symbol. In a most entertaining little booklet published 
by the Northern Pacific Railway in 1901, 
entitled The History of a Trade Mark, by 
Olin D. Wheeler, the origin of this symbol is 
traced back to the great monad of the Chinese, 
here reproduced. In the year 1017, a young 
Chinaman, Chow Lein Ki, invented this as a 
symbolic key to the philosophy of Fuh Hi 
which dates from about 3,000 B.C. It is said to symbolize variously 
the masculine and feminine principles of the universe, day and 
night, fire and water, and good and evil. Various modifications of 
it are to be found in the art of Korea and other primitive nations. 
I have selected one of the Japanese forms of it because the three 
are more appropriate to our modern philosophies of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, the three R’s, and the three H’s, 
and no end of three-fold unities. The Japanese use it as a sym- 
bol of good luck, another reason for placing it on the cover of 
the initial number of a new volume of The School Arts Book. 

The geometric construction of this figure, as given in a 
little volume of Japanese crests, published by Bunkio Matsuki 
of Boston, is shown in the accompanying diagram. Draw a 
circle of the desired size. Draw six diameters, dividing the 
circle into twelve equal parts. Quadrisect one radius, locating 
the points 1, 2, and 3. With the center of the circle as center 
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and a radius 0-2, describe the circle, the circumference of which 
locates the centers of the three monads at 2, 4, and 6. With 
the center of the circle as 
center and a radius o-1, 
describe the circle whose 
circumference locates the 
centers of the arcs of the 
tails, a, b, and c. These 
arcs are of course drawn 
tangent to the circles of 
the heads at the points 
corresponding to e. The 
drawing of the circum- 
scribing circles which 
frame this symbol calls 
for the use of the esthetic 
judgment. The completed design should strike the eye as a well 
balanced whole with neither the margin nor the background, the 
frame or the symbol, unduly prominent. 











@_ In a home two things give perpetual delight, an open fire 
and an aquarium. They are pictures in three dimensions and 
constantly moving pictures at that. In the average schoolroom 
the first of these is impossible, but the second is not. Mrs. 
Titcomb’s article on The Balanced Aquarium ought to inspire 
a teacher here and there to allow herself and her pupils the 
great pleasure and instruction which a good aquarium affords. 
The cheapest and best form of aquarium for the schoolroom 
or the home is composed of one of the big glass covers such as 
one finds over piles of sandwiches at railroad restaurants. One 
of these covers holding two buckets of water can be obtained 
for less than two dollars. At the manual training school a 
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wooden ring like a doughnut ten inches in diameter and 
two or three inches thick can easily be made as a base. The 
hole of this wooden doughnut will receive the knob of the 
inverted cover. The profile of the ring ‘may be a pleasing 
contour, like the base of an Ionic column, or the foot of a 
Renaissance chalice. About the best single plant for use in an 
aquarium is the anacaris. The best sand is bird gravel 
such as may be purchased from the stores. There are pre- 
pared foods for fishes, costing ten cents a box, which the fishes 
seem to enjoy. Three fishes would require not over two or 
three boxes a year. 

The other contributed articles are right in spirit, at least, 
and ought to help. I want to call special attention to the series 
by Mr. James Hall, the second installment of which appears 
in this number. Mr. Hall’s enthusiastic class in pen-craft at 
the Chautauqua School of Arts and Crafts the past season gave 
unanimous testimony in favor of such work in schools, and 
produced results which surprised everybody with their modest 
and winsome beauty. Under such inspiration even ordinary 
letter writing may become a “means of grace,” and give fresh 
delight to one’s friends. I shall have to publish some of the 
charming letters I have received from friends who take delight 
in even the smallest scrap of the work of their own hands, that 
you all may share my pleasure in the art of letter writing, an art 
which the typewriter ought not to drive out. 

The calendar this year will be unique. The text will be 
prepared by Miss Elizabeth Kellogg, Librarian of the Art Museum 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. It will give the names of famous artists, 
craftsmen, poets, and other nature lovers, their birthdays, death 
days, quotations from their writings, and other matter appro- 
priate to an art-craft calendar. The calendar will be an exam- 
ple of pen-craft by Mr. Bailey. 
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Praise Him and magnify Him forever 
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The plant drawing for September ought to be better than 
ever, especially in the high school. As an example of French 
requirements along this line see opposite page. Isn’t that a real 
geranium? How vigorous, how anatomical, how full of strong 
curves, how well composed the whole thing is! The person 
who made that drawing was willing to use his eyes, was modest 
enough to be taught by nature, and skilful enough to give a 
faithful report of his lesson. One such drawing is worth a 
bushel of “‘effects.’”” Let us not deceive ourselves. ‘“Effects’’ 
that are worth anything can come only after years of practice 
in good, honest, pains-taking, faithful drawing. We do the 
children an injustice when we lead them to think otherwise. 
Blurred flower masses, blotesque landscapes, broad-gray- 
line-and-bogus-paper-big-things, are what Carlyle would call 
phantasmagoria and simulacra. Let us learn to DRAW. 


@ The Workshop will be more attractive this year—more will 
be going on in it. The Outlines will be richer—more people 
will contribute to the making of them. In short, Editor and 
Publisher will do all in their power to make the magazine worthy 
of its place in educational current literature. I wonder if you, 
reader, realize that we are helpless without your codperation. 
If you like the magazine, pay for it in advance, and urge others 
to subscribe for it. It cannot live without subscribers. The 
number of subscribers ought to double this year. The number 
must double if the magazine is to maintain its lead. Every 
additional subscription you send to the Worcester office is a 
guarantee that the magazine will bring more to you every 
month. 


@ The spirit of coéperation for securing good things is 
spreading throughout the country. A new law in Indiana 
makes possible the vital affiliation of the Public Schools and the 
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John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis; the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Cincinnati, has plans for enlarged serviceableness; the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York is trying to reach out a 
helpful hand to the school population of the city; the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts calls to the public from the steps of its 
new building, and offers greater opportunities for study. Col- 
legiate courses under the auspices of the Museum are to be 
given this year, and other courses will be given at the Museum 
under Miss Irene Weir of Brookline, and Miss Helen E. Cleaves of 
Boston. Miss Weir will give twenty lessons in Drawing and 
Painting in Representation, Thursday afternoons, beginning 
November fifth, and Miss Cleaves will give fifteen lessons in 
Design as embodied in finished products, Saturday mornings 
at eleven, beginning December third.* 

The spirit of codperation is growing among far-sighted 
business men. A notable illustration of this is to be found in 
Brush and Pail, a house organ published by the Alabastine 
Company of Grand Rapids, Michigan. The June number is 
distinctively a school number. It contains brief articles on 
schoolroom decoration by William B. Ittner, Commissioner of 
School Buildings, St. Louis, Mo., and by C. P. Cary, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. The July- 
August number contains helpful suggestions for the use of the 
stencil, and other hints for home decoration, serviceable to 
teachers of design who are ambitious to have their work in 
touch with the time. All healthy art is applied art. 

Teachers of design would find two cents unusually well 
invested if they send a letter stamp to the Raglin Hand Craft 
Mills, corner Jefferson and Philip Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
Ye Book of ye Raglin Rugs and Curtains. It furnishes illustra- 





*Further information may be had by applying to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 
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tions of value in making clear to the pupils the difference be- 
tween monotonous and rhythmic spacing and bad and good 
design in both form and color. 

Still another manifestation of the right spirit has appeared 
in Trenton, N. J. With the opening of the fall term of the Trenton 
School of Industrial Arts, there will be codperation between it 
and the leading manufacturers of Trenton for the purpose of 
increasing the efficiency of skilled labor in the factories and 
shops of the city. Mr. Howard H. Maxfield, Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Shops, Mr. H. G. Stoddard, Presi- 
dent of the Trenton Iron Company, and Mr. Frank F. Frederick, 
Director of the School, have formulated a plan whereby appren- 
tices making a start in the factories will begin a four years’ 
course of special study at the Art School. The plan is expected 
to include ultimately all the leading manufacturers of the city. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


ELECTIONS from a few recent letters, not for the benefit 
of old subscribers, but for the benefit of those who happen 
to be looking through The School Arts Book for the first time. 


Dear Mr. Bailey :— 
I am not unfamiliar with your work, and my children delight in it. Do 
you want better fame than that? 
Sincerely yours, 
Michael Monahan, 
Editor and Proprietor of ‘“The Papyrus.”’ 


From New Jersey. 


I have been a constant reader of The School Arts Book from the very 
first number until the present time, and value it very highly indeed. Long 
may it prosper in the work it has set itself to do. 


From Maine. 

I wish to thank you again for the profit and pleasure I get from your 
magazine. I keep the copies here at school and the children consult them 
whenever a drawing problem comes up. 


From Pennsylvania. 


The students and teachers of the Arts Department of our Normal School 
unite in the opinion that The School Arts Book should be in the hands of every 
teacher who wants better and more beautiful work as the result of a fuller 
and richer life on the part of the child. 


From Boston. 

The School Arts Book is the ne plus ultra for public and private elementary 
schools. I wish you had started it when I went to school. Suppose you didn’t 
think of it! It makes our teachers “sit up and take notice.” 

From New Hampshire. 


The School Arts Book is a great help and I get all the teachers I can to 
subscribe for it. 


From Chicago. 

I have just finished reading your School Arts Book for March with great 
interest. You certainly have the knack of getting up an attractive magazine 
but what is even more important it is “practical” to the last degree. 
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AN ART-CRAFT INDEX TO THE SUMMER 
MAGAZINES 


PERTINENT ARTICLES 


A Black Forest Pathway, Frederick van Beuren, Jr., Scribner’s, August, p. 143. 

Air Ships, Day Allen Willey, St. Nicholas, July, p. 780. 

Along the Great Wall of China, William Edgar Geil, F. R. G. S., Harper’s, July, p. 254; 
August, p. 341. 

America Honors Keats and Shelly, Fitch C. Bryant, World To-day, August, p. 836. 

American Pageants and Their Promise, Percy MacKaye, Scribner’s, July, p. 28. 

American Painters of Outdoors, Giles Edgerton, Craftsman, June, p. 275. 

An American Printer’s Mecca, Harry Lyman Koopman, Printing Art, August, p. 341. 

An Artist of the Loom, Harriet Joor, House Beautiful, July, p. 43. 

Animal Mind from the Inside, The, E. T. Brewster, McClure’s, June, p. 150. 

An Interesting Needlework Design Evolved from an Old Painting, Kathrine Sanger Brinley, 
Craftsman, June, p. 350. 

A Planting Table for Bulbs, Indoors and Out, Parker Thayer Barnes, Suburban Life, August, 
p. 76. 

A Rising Genius in American Caricature, Current Literature, June, p. 631. 

Arnold Boecklin’s Paintings, James William Pattison, House Beautiful, July, p. 39. 

Art of Mary Cassatt, The, Lulu Merrick, Delineator, August, p. 121. 

Arts and Crafts in England, C. R. Ashbee, House Beautiful, June, p. 14; July, p. 34. 

Arts and Crafts Movement in America, The: Work or Play? Ernest A. Batchelder, Crafts- 
man, August, p. 644. 

A Sculptor Who is also a Craftsman (Paul Bartlett), Katherine Elise Chapman, Craftsman, 
July, p. 437. 

A Southern Educator, Mrs. Mary Humphreys Stamps, Grace King, Century, June, p.271. 

Augsburg, Robert Haven Schauffler, Century, June, p. 245. 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens Established, Edited by Homer Saint-Gaudens, Century, June, p. 212. 

Birds of the Night, B. S. Bowdish, Suburban Life, June, p. 331. 

Birds We Ought to Know, Mabel Osgood Wright, Delineator, June, p. 779. 

Book Racks with Metal Attachments, Augustus F. Rose, Manual Training Magazine, June, 


p. 389. 
Call of the Country to the Craftsman Printer, The, Carl Purington Rollins, Printing Art, 
June, p. 217. 


Cardboard Modelling (cont.), Felix T. Kingston, Practical Teacher, July, p. 26. 

Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg Presented as the American Salon, James B. Townsend, Crafts- 
man, July, p. 383. 

Collections of Hugo Reisinger, The, I, German and American Pictures, Christian Brinton, 
International Studio, August, p. xxix. 

Conservation of Natural Resources, Theodore Roosevelt, Chautauquan, June, p. 33. 

Construction and Design in Wood Carving, Karl von Rydingsvard, Craftsman, June, p. 360. 

Curious Cork Toys, Adelia Belle Beard, St. Nicholas, June, p. 739. 

Curious Habits and Structures of Ants, St. Nicholas, August, p. 938. 

Development of Impressionism, The, Charles H. Caffin, Circle, August, p. 90. 

Dogs of St. Bernard, The, W. G. Fitz-Gerald, St. Nicholas, August, p. 918. 

Eighteenth-century French Furniture at the Colony Club, International Studio, July, p. xxii. 

Endings of Books, The, Alfred W. Pollard, Printing Art, July, p. 273. 

Franklin on Improvement Backwards in Printing, Harry Lyman Koopman, Printing Art, 
July, 281. 
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Games that Chinese Children Like, Isaac T. Headland, Delineator, July, p. 78. 

Glory of the Northwest, The, Stephen B. L. Penrose, Outlook, August, p. 695. 

Good Taste in the Arrangement of Cut-flowers, Jessie G. Fritts, Suburban Life, June, p. 327. 

Grotesque in Art, The, Craftsman, June, p. 356. 

Growth and Beauty of Our American Cities, Craftsman, July, p. 399. 

Hazing, Philip Lutz, Jr., World To-day, August, p. 851. 

Herzog’s Photographic Friezes, Current Literature, August, p. 171. 

Hispano-Moresque Lustre Ware, Aymer Vallance, International Studio, July, p. 14. 

Ignacio Zuloaga: Spanish Painter, James William Pattison, World To-day, June, p. 629. 

Imagination and Literalism in Illustration, Charles H. Caffin, (II), Printing Art, June, p. 209. 

Imitation Among Animals, Robert M. Yerkes, Ph. D., Century, July, p. 395. 

Imitation in Monkeys, Melvin E. Haggerty, Century, August, p. 544. 

Impressionistic Effects in Wood Carving, Craftsman, July, p. 477. 

In Mushroom Time, L. W. Brownell, Suburban Life, August, p. 69. 

Into the Unknown Land of the Onas, Charles Wellington Furlong, F. R. G. S., Harper’s, 
August, p. 443. 

Japanese Pictorial Art, Ken Hoshino, Practical Teacher, August, p. 66. 

Léon Lhermitte, Painter of French Peasant Life, Frédéric Henriet, International Studio, 
July, p. 3. 

Life of a Star, The, Waldemar Kaempffert, Outlook, August, p. 707. 

Louis Potter, Hildegarde Hawthorne, Century, June, p. 243. 

Louis Potter, M. Irwin MacDonald, Craftsman, June, p. 257. 

Manufacturers’ Opinions as to the Qualities needed in Boys whom they wish to employ, and 
comments, Gustaf Larsson, Manual Training Magazine, June, p. 393. 

Meaning of Line, The, Agnes Farman, Practical Teacher, July, p. 28. 

Modern Brickwork, II, Charles W. Stoughton, International Studio, July, p. 81. 

Moorish Influence in Pottery, House Beautiful, July, p. xii. 

Mr. VanIngen’s New Mural Decorations in Chicago, William Walton, Scribner’s, July, p. 125. 

Museum Labels and Labeling, I, Frederic A. Lucas, Printing Art, August, p. 345. 

New Egyptian Discovery, The, The Tomb of Horemheb, Arthur E. P. Weigall, Century, 
June, p. 289. 

New Ways of Making Old-Fashioned Rugs, Mabel Tuke Priestman, Circle, July, p. 42. 

Notable Department Store Cartoons, Charles E. Dawson, Printing Art, August, p. 349. 

Notre Dame of Rouen, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Century, August, p. 527. 

Old Pewter Tankards, House Beautiful, June, p. 19. 

Painters and Pictures, IX, George Clausen, R. A., X, L. Campbell Taylor, W. E. Sparkes, 
Practical Teacher, August, p. 73. 

Persian Influence in Pottery, House Beautiful, June, p. xvi. 

Portraiture of Ingres, The, Frank Fowler, Scribner's, June, p. 643. 

Public School and the Home, The, Gustav Stickley, Craftsman, June, p. 284. 

Return of Rose-time, The, Alice Lounsberry, Delineator, June, p. 785. 

Rothenburg the Picturesque, Robert Haven Schauffler, Century, July, p. 348. 

Saint-Gaudens the Master, Homer Saint-Gaudens, Century, August, p. 611. 

Significant American Water Color Work, Craftsman, August, p. 510. 

Simplified Mechanical Perspective, IV, Frank Forrest Frederick, Manual Training Magazine, 
June, p. 402. 

Some “Modern German Paintings at the Metropolitan Museum, Frank Fowler, Scribner's, 
June, p. 765. 
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Some New American Etchings by Mr. Joseph Pennell, Hans W. Singer, International 
Studio, July, p. 22. 

Some Sculpture by Mrs. Vonnoh, International Studio, August, p. 121. 

Some Water Birds and their Family Secrets, John B. Watson, World To-Day, August, p. 807. 

Story of Dutch Painting, The, Charles H. Caffin, St. Nicholas, II, June, p. 680; III, July, 
p. 823; IV, August, p. 911. 

Swimming versus Bathing, W. B. Ashley, Circle, July, p. 36. 

Triumphs of Bird Protection, Herbert K. Job, Harper’s, June. 

Turning National Forests into Homesteads, J. L. Ellis, World To-Day, June, p. 636. 

Two Largest Diamonds, The, George Frederick Kunz, Century, June, p. 277. 

Verdure for the City Streets, Craftsman, August, p. 550. 

Water-colors of M. Jeanes, The, Henri Frantz, International Studio, June, p. 274. 

Western Influence upon Art in Japan, Charles Holme, International Studio, June, p. 280.4 

What One Man Did with a Canoe, H. D. Jones, St. Nicholas, August, p. 929. 

Wild Fowl at Home, St. Nicholas, July, p. 842. 

William and Mary Furniture, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, July, p. 30. 

William McTaggart, R. S. A., Painter of Sea and Land, Alexander Eddington, International 
Studio, August, p. 83. : 

Work and Home of Edward MacDowell, The, Mary Mears, Craftsman, July, p. 416. 

Work of Bela L. Pratt, The, William Howe Downes, International Studio, July, p. iii. 

Youth of Ireland, The, Myra Kelly, Outlook, July (Magazine number), p. 486. 


ILLUSTRATORS 


Adams, John Wolcott, Century, June, pp. 181-188. 

Ashley, C. W., St. Nicholas, August, p. 879. 

Aylward, W. J., Harper’s, August, pp. 395-399, 401-403, 405. 

Bailey, Vernon Howe, Craftsman, July, pp. 375-378. 

Bartlett, Paul, Craftsman, July, pp. 439-442. 

Bayha, Edwin F., St. Nicholas, June, frontispiece, pp. 675, 676; July, frontispiece, pp. 773, 
775, 777. 

Benda, W. T., McClure’s, July, pp. 229-233. 

Benson, Frank W., International Studio, August, p. li; St. Nicholas, August, frontispiece, 
p. 883. 

Birch, Reginald, Century, August, pp. 600, 602, 604, 606. 

Blaisdell, E. Warde, St. Nicholas, June, p. 705. 

Blashfield, A. D., Century, August, p. 644; Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 15. 

Blashfield, E. H., International Studio, June, p. cii. 

Blenner, Carl J., Printing Art, June, p. 236. 

Booth, Franklin, Scribner’s, July, pp. 656, 676, 678, 680, 682. 

Booth, Hanson, Circle, July, pp. 10-12; August, pp. 61, 63; Delineator, July, p. 37. 

Brangwyn, Frank, A. R. A., International Studio, June, p. 287. 

Brehm, Worth, American Magazine, August, pp. 316, 319, 320. 

Bull, Charles Livingston, Circle, August, cover 

Califano, J., Printing Art, June, p. 216. 

Cassatt, Mary, Delineator, August, p. 121. 

Castaigne, Andre, Century, July, pp. 325-328, 330, 332, 340, 342. 

Chase, J. C., American Magazine, June, pp. 137-141. 
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Chase, Sidney M., Scribner’s, July, pp. 1-9, 11; August, pp. 201, 203, 205, 207. | 

Chase, William M., Century, June, frontispiece. 

Cleland, T. M., McClure’s, June, pp. 158, 159. 

Conacher, J., Century, August, p. 643. 

Conde, J. M., Ladies’ Home Journal, August, p. 19. 

Conder, Charles, International Studio, August, pp. 133, 135. 

Covey, Arthur S., McClure’s, July, pp. 307, 309, 311, 313. 

Cowen, F. E., St. Nicholas, August, pp. 877, 880, 881. 

Craig, Frank, Delineator, July, pp. 46, 47; Harper's, August, pp. 363, 355, 358, 362. 

Crane, Bruce, International Studio, August, p. xli; Scribner's, August, p. 255. 

Crosby, R. M., American Magazine, August, pp. 406-409. 

Cuneo, Cyrus, American Magazine, August, pp. 392, 394, 397-399. 

Curtis, Elizabeth, St. Nicholas, July, p. 836. 

Deland, Clyde O., Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 13 

Denslow, W. W., St. Nicholas, June, pp. 701-704; July, pp. 805-812; August, pp. 925-928. 

Deremeaux, Irma, Century, August, pp. 508, 511, 514. 

Dixon, Maynard, McClure’s, June, pp. 193, 194. 

Drake, Hilah T., St. Nicholas, August, p. 929. 

Duncan, Walter Jack, McClure’s, July, cover. 

Dunton, W. Herbert, Harper's, July, pp. 196, 202, 206; August, p. 371. 

Elsley, Arthur J., St. Nicholas, July, p. 788. 

Fenn, Harry, Century, August, p. 612. 

Fisher, Harrison, Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 17; August, p. 5. 

Flagg, James Montgomery, Scribner's, June, p. 684; July, p. 12; August, pp. 157, 159, 161, 
163, 164, 184, 219. 

Floury, Albert, Outlook, August, p. 746 

Fogarty, Thomas, American Magazine, August, pp. 346, 347, 349-352; Delineator, July, 
pp. 48, 49; August, p. 127; McClure’s, June, pp. 173, 175, 177, 179-181. 

Foote, W. H., Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 9. 

Forbes, Elizabeth, A. R. W. S., International Studio, August, p. 119. 

Forbes, Stanhope, Scribner's, August, p. 256. 

Foster, Will, Harper's, July, pp. 246, 252. 

Frost, Arthur B., Century, June, pp. 265, 266, 269. 

Furlong, Charles Wellington, Harper’s, August, p. 445. 

Gardiner, F. S., St. Nicholas, August, p. 909. 

Gerome, Jean Leon, Printing Art, August, frontispiece. 

Glackens, W., McClure’s, July, pp. 271-272, 275, 276. 

Green, Elizabeth Shippen, Harper's, July, frontispiece, p. 186; August, pp. 329, 331, 334, 
338, 383, 384, 386-388, 390, 392. 

Gruger, F. R., Delineator, June, pp, 772, 773. 

Hambidge, Jay, American Magazine, July, frontispiece, pp. 213-216, Century, July, pp. 
385, 386, 388-391; St. Nicholas, July, pp. 823, 824. 

Herzog, F. Benedict, Current Literature, August, pp. 170, 172, 173 (photographs). 

Higgins, Eugene, Century, July, pp. 382, 383. 

Hitchcock, Lucius Wolcott, Scribner’s, July, pp. 81, 83, 84; August, pp. 133, 135, 137, 139. 

Hood, George W., Printing Art, June, p. 220. 

Hunt, William Morris, Craftsman, June, p. 279. 

Ingham, Elizabeth Howell, Outlook, August, p. 684. 
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Ingres, J.-A.-D., Scribner’s, June, frontispiece, pp. 644, 645, 654-657. 

Irvine, Sadie A. E., St. Nicholas, August, p. 933. 

Jacobs, W. L., Century, June, p. 241; St. Nicholas, August, p. 901. 

Jeanes, M., International Studio, June, p. 275. 

Justice, B. Martin, Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 11; August, p. 7. 

Keller, Arthur I., Century, June, pp. 169, 172; Delineator, August, pp. 114, 115. 

Kemp, Oliver, Century, August, p. 506; Harper’s, July, pp. 282, 287; Scribner's, June, pp. 
677, 679, 681, 683. 

King, W. B., Delineator, August, p. 119; Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 5; August, p. 13. 

Kirby, Rollin, McClure’s, July, pp. 243-245, 247, 249, 261, 296-297, 299, 300, 301. 

Kirk, M. L., Printing Art, July, p. 280. 

Knight, Charles R., Century, July, p. 420. 

Koerner, W. H. D., Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 7. 

Krizman, Tomislav, International Studio, August, pp. 143, 145. 

Lachman, Harry B., Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 13. 

Lenbach, Franz, International Studio, August, p. xxxii. 

Lhermitte, Leon, International Studio, July, frontispiece, pp 3-11. 

Lindner, Moffat P., International Studio, July, p. 56; August, p. 111. 

Mann, Alexander, International Studio, June, p. 303. 

McCormick, Howard, Century, July, pp. 412-417. 

McTaggart, William, International Studio, August, frontispiece, pp. 84-91. 

Melchers, Gari, International Studio, August, p. xxxiii. 

Meylan, Paul Julien, Century, August, p. 523. 

Mielziner, L. M., Delineator, July, p. 73. 

Mignard, Pierre, Century, July, p. 393. 

Millet, J. F., International Studio, June, p. 310. 

Mitchell, G. H., Delineator, June, p. 781. 

Mowat, H. J., McClure’s, June, pp. 142-145. 

Noble, J. S., St. Nicholas, June, p. 693. 

Oakley, Thornton, Harper’s, July, pp. 222, 223, 225-228; St."Nicholas, June, pp. 709, 712. 

Oberhardt, William, McClure’s, June, pp. 118-122. 

Olgyai, Victor, International Studio, July, pp. 71, 73. 

Pape, Eric, Scribner’s, July, pp. 29, 30, 32, 34. 

Peck, Esther, St. Nicholas, August, p. 899. 

Peixotto, Ernest C., Scribner’s, July, pp. 42, 43, 45-50, 89. 

Pennell, Joseph, Century, August, pp. 527-529, 531, 533; International Studio, July, pp. 
23-28. 

Pfeifer, Herman, Circle, August, pp. 66-68. 

Potter, Louis, Century, June, pp. 242-244; Craftsman, June, frontispiece, pp. 259-262, 357, 
368. 

Potts, W. Sherman, Scribner’s, June, pp. 712, 717, 719, 720. 

Powers, Marion, Harper's, August, pp. 468, 470. 

Pratt, Bela L., International Studio, July, pp. iii-x. 

Probst, O. F., Century, July, pp. 348-356. 

Pyle, Howard, Harper’s, August, frontispiece. 

Read, F. W., Ladies’ Home Journal, August, p. 9. 

Richardson, Frederick, Century, August, p. 646. 

Rogers, F., St. Nicholas, July, p. 821. 
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Rush, Olive, American Magazine, June, p. 170. 

Rydingsvard, Karl von, Craftsman, June, pp. 361, 362. 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, Century, June, pp. 213-216, 223, 225-227. 

Sargent, John Singer, Century, July, p. 347. 

Sartain, William, Craftsman, June, p. 280 

Schneider, Arthur, Scribner’s, June, pp. 669-674. 

Schoonover, F. E., Harper’s, July, pp. 304, 307. 

Shannon, J. J., A. R. A., International Studio, July, p. 55; Printing Art, June, frontispiece. 

Sloan, John, Century, August, pp. 568, 570, 572, 576. 

Smith, Jessie Willcox, Ladies’ Home Journal, August, p. 11. 

Sorolla, J., y Bastida, Century, June, pp. 198, 199; International Studio, August, p. 153. 

Stearns, Fred, House Beautiful, June, cover; July, cover. 

Steele, Frederic Dorr, McClure’s, June, pp. 135, 137, 139. 

Stevens, W. D., Harper's, August, pp. 429, 430, 433, 435, 437-439, 441. 

Stone, Walter King, Scribner’s, August, frontispiece, pp. 144, 145, 147-152. 

Storer, Florence E., Delineator, July, pp., 51, 70. 

Strehlan, C. A., Ladies’ Home Journal, August, cover. 

Sumner, Amy Draper, Scribner’s, July, frontispiece. 

Taber, I. W., St. Nicholas, July, pp. 828, 829 

Tarbell, Edmund C., Craftsman, July, p. 387; St. Nicholas, July, p. 779; Scribner’s, August, 
p. 254. 

Taylor, F. Walter, Delineator, August, p. 123; Harper’s, August, pp. 414, 420; McClure’s, 
June, frontispiece; Scribner’s, August, p. 210. 

Taylor, L. Campbell, Practical Teacher, August, p. 76; International Studio, July, p. 43 

Town, Karl O’Lynch von, Century, June, pp. 246-248. 

Townsend, Harry, Harper’s, July, pp. 214, 218. 

Tryon, D. W., Craftsman, June, p. 278. 

Underwood, C. F., Century, August, p. 538. 

Urquhart, Annie, International Studio, July, pp. 61, 63. 

Vonnoh, Bessie Potter, International Studio, August, pp. 121-124. 

Ward, Edgar M., Printing Art, July, frontispiece. 

Watts, G. F., Outlook, August, p. 740. 

Webb, M. E., Century, June, p. 250. 

Weir, J. Alden, Craftsman, June, p. 277. 

Whistler, James McNeil, Harper’s, August, p. 425. 

Wiederseim, Grace G., McClure’s, June, cover. 

Williams, J. Scott, American Magazine, July, pp. 265, 271 

Wilson, Rose O’Neill, Scribner’s, July, pp. 52, 57-60. 

Yohn, F. C., Scribner’s, August, pp. 177, 180-182. 

Zuloaga, Ignacio, World To-Day, June, pp. 631-635. 


COLOR PLATES 


Across Mounts Bay, Elizabeth Forbes, A. R. W. S., International Studio, August, p. 119. . 

“After a number of nightsI dared to touch her hand,” Elizabeth Shippen Green, Harper’s, 
August, p. 388. 

A Ground Swell—Carradalo, William McTaggart, R. S. A., International Studio, August, 
frontispiece. 

A June Rose, Carl J. Blenner, Printing Art, June, p. 236. 
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“Apollo” of “‘The Hamadryads,” Eric Pape, Scribner’s, July, p. 34. 

A Street in Sarajevo, Tomislav Krizman, International Studio, August, p. 143. 

“Both ladies seemed careless of my lord’s presence,”’ Elizabeth Shippen Green, Harper's, July, 
p. 186. 

Catalog cover, George W. Hood, Printing Art, June, p. 220. 

Cover design, Alfred Brennan, Delineator, June. 

Cover design, Charles Livingston Bull, Circle, August. 

Cover design, Walter Jack Duncan, McClure’s, July. 

Cover design, Leon Guipon, Ladies’ Home Journal, July. 

Cover design, J. H. G. Soper, Delineator, July. 

Cover design, Albert Sterner, Delineator, August. 

Cover design, C. A. Strehlan, Ladies’ Home Journal, August. 

Cover design, Grace G. Wiederseim, McClure’s, June. 

“Dips into all the happiest, friendliest valleys,” Walter King Stone, Scribner’s, August, 
frontispiece. 

Gossips, Annie Urquhart, International Studio, July, p. 61. 

Harvest at Broomieknowe, William McTaggart, R. S. A., International Studio, August, p. 91. 

“I am accustomed to precipices,’ the wooden soldier would answer,” Elizabeth Shippen 
Green, Harper’s, August, p. 384. 

Illustrations for “Rip Van Winkle,” M. L. Kirk, Printing Art, July, p. 280. 

Les Dentellieres, Leon Lhermitte, International Studio, July, frontispiece. 

Les Pecheurs a la Ligne, Leon Lhermitte, International Studio, July, p. 11. 

Marmarole, Dolomites, M. Jeanes, International Studio, June, p. 275. 

Miss Kitty, J. J. Shannon, Printing Art, June, frontispiece. 

“Oil-clad figures, . . . knee-deep in a quick-silver sea of herring,” Sidney M. Chase, 
Scribner’s, July, p. 1. 

Painted silk fan, Charles Conder, International Studio, August, p. 133. 

Paintings from the Exhibition of Thumb-box Sketches shown at the Salmagundi Club, New 
York, in April 1909, Century, August, pp. 556, 557. 

Philomene, Alexander Mann, International Studio, June, p. 303. 

Portrait of a Young Girl, William J. Whittemore, Century, July, frontispiece. 

“She sat lightly and proudly, her mask in her hand,” Elizabeth Shippen Green, Harper's, 
July, frontispiece. 

The Heart of the Appenines, J. Califano, Printing Art, June, p. 216. 

The Moonlit Bay, St. Ives, Moffat P. Lindner, International Studio, August, p. 111. 

The Pink Feather, Joseph De Camp, Century, August, frontispiece. 

The Prioress beholds in vision the spirit of their love fulfilled, Eric Pape, Scribner's, July, 
p. 32. 

The Red Box, William M. Chase, Century, June, frontispiece. 

“Through all the greenest, most delicious mysteries of the Schwarzwald,” Walter King 
Stone, Scribner's, August, p. 144. 

“Until the forest files separate before you,”” Walter King Stone, Scribner’s, August, p. 148. 

“‘When all the world was young,” Howard Pyle, Harper’s, August, frontispiece. 

Winter on the Banks of the Garam, Victor Olgyai, International Studio, July, p. 71 

“With ravishing ‘outlooks upon wild hills and gentle valleys,” Walter King Stone, Scrib- 
ner’s, August, p. 152. 
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NOTABLE DESIGNS 


Beadwork, International Studio, June, p. 330. 

Beaten brass, International Studio, August, pp. 136, 138. 

Beaten silver, International Studio, August, p. 158. 

Book racks with metal attachments, Manual Training Magazine, June, p. 389. 

Brickwork, International Studio, June, p. xci. 

Centerpieces, Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 26. 

Crochet, Ladies’ Home Journal, August, p. 43 

Embroidery, Circle, August, p. 103; Delineator, June, p. 799; July, p. 65; Home Needlework, 
June, ; International Studio, June, pp. 331, 333; August, p. 137; Ladies’ Home Journal, 
August, p. 44. 

Fancy Aprons, Ladies’ Home Journal, August, p. 21. 

Fancy Bags, Ladies’ Home Journal, August, p. 21. 

Linen Applique, Ladies’ Home Journal, August, p. 45. 

Lustre Ware, International Studio, July, pp. 14-22. 

Needle and brush point, Circle, July, p. 47. 

Needlework designs from old paintings, Craftsman, June, pp. 352, 354; July, pp. 473-475. 

Old College Songs, with drawings by John Wolcott Adams, Century, June, pp. 181-188. 

Painted silk fan, Circle, August, p. 133. 

Patchwork quilts, Ladies’ Home Journal, July, p. 27. 

Rugs, House Beautiful, July, pp. 43, 44. 

Shaw Memorial, A. Saint-Gaudens, Century, June, pp. 213-215. 

Stencil, International Studio, June, p. civ; Ladies’ Home Journal, August, p. 23. 

Title pages, Printing Art, July, pp. 286-300. 























THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 





I WILL TRY TO MAKE | FY |S PIECE of WORK My BEST 














MAY CONTEST 


AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, a copy of Thirteen Good Animals, published 
by The Davis Press, and Badge with gold decoration. 
Janet Stevens, IX, 119 Neal St., Portland, Me. 


Second Prize, a set of “School Arts Sewing Cards,” published by 
The Davis Press, and Badge with silver decoration. 


Constance Hall, VI, 28 S. American St., Stockton, Cal. 

Carl R. Keeler, VIII, Hill City, Kansas. 

Helen Kershaw, VIII, 52 Pearl St., Reading, Mass. 

Alice Mangum, VII, 1012 W. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Bertha Miller, IX, Marengo, IIl. 

Lora Rowell, VII, Webster School, Auburn, Me. 


Third Prize, a set of “Trees in Silhouette,” published by The 
Davis Press, and Badge. 


Beulah M. Bell, VII, Academy Street School, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Marvin Black, I, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Fred Cobb, Moultonville School, Newburyport, Mass. 
Elmer Davis, IX, 6 Child St., Augusta, Me. 

Edward Denn, IX, Florence, Mass. 

Mary Egerton, V, 2215 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

James Ganly, VII, 5 Winthrop Ave., Reading, Mass. 
Verna Graichen, VII, 55 Knox St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Frank Meier, VII, 29 Hall St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Donald Wilson, III, Belleville, Mich. 


Fourth Prize, the Badge. 
Mabel Anderson, VI, 430 E. Worth St., Stockton, Cal. 
Ethel Brand, VIII, Hill City, Kansas. 
Bertha Brigham, IX, Turners Falls, Mass. 
Edith Buck, VIII, 46 West St., Reading, Mass. 
John Canepa, V, Kelley School, Newburyport, Mass. 
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John Champlin, Jr., Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I. 
Harry Childs, IX, Florence, Mass. 

Floyd Crook, I, Wasco, Ill. 

Sarah Cullen, IV, 2462 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
George Cummings, VII, 47 Eutaw St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Marjorie Day, V, Florence, Mass. 

Mildred J. Delory, VIII, Elliot St., E. Braintree, Mass. 
*Clementina DeRocco, VI, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 
Abbie Elliot, VI, Buckland, Mass. 

Edith Folsom, III, 48 Ash St., Braintree, Mass. 

John Frazier, I, Shaw St., E. Braintree, Mass. 

Antonio Gastonquay, VIII, Jackman School, Newburyport, Mass. 
*Dorothy Greenman, VI, Pleasant Street School, Westerly, R. I. 
Margery Henry, VII, Painesville, Ohio. 

William Hobson, IX, Florence, Mass. 

*Doris Hovey, VI, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Pauline Kerns, III, Hill City, Kansas. 

William King, V, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 
*Mabel Klaus, II, Penniman School, Braintree, Mass. 
Helen Knebel, VI, 1512 W. 6th St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Marguerite Larrabee, VIII, 16 Federal St., Augusta, Me. 
Dorice Lord, VII, 215 Haverhill St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Thomas Mengert, VI, 217 Gorsuch Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
George Taylor Oliver, Jr., IX, 81 Clinton St., Everett, Mass. 
Florence Parker, II, Albany, N. Y. 

Angelina Peloquin, VI, 10 Lens St., Southbridge, Mass. 
Viola Perkins, VIII, Millers Falls, Mass. 

Kenneth Plummer, VII, Painesville, Ohio. 

Norris Ridgaway, V, 2521 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Freda Schiener, VI, 214 George St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Herbert Strong, V, Park Avenue School, Westerly, R. I. 
Alice Sweeney, 155 Berkeley St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Hazel Tanner, VIII, Turners Falls, Mass. 

J. C. Templeman, 75 South St., Southbridge, Mass. 

Dayton White, VII, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Alice Whittier, 60 Saunders St., Lawrence, Mass. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Honorable Mention 


Frances Anderson, Wasco 
Jessie Ashcroft, Hill City 
Roger Atyeo, Belleville 
Helene Augustine, Oneonta 
W. B- —, S. Braintree 
Mildred E. Bradford, Buckland 
*Joy Brandt, Hill City 
Arthur A. Brisco, E. Boston 
Willie Cardoza, Stockton 
*Violet Christ, Warsaw 
Esther Courtney, Painesville 
Floyd Crook, Wasco 

Alice Dorosiers, Southbridge 
*Doris Doty, Painesville 
Alonzo Ellsworth, Wasco 
Grace Ennis, Westerly 
Dorothy Farnham, Augusta 
Leigh Flynt, Augusta 
Florence Forsberg, Sioux City 
Katie Fritz, Turners Falls 
Dorothy Gage, Warsaw 
Helen Gage, Augusta 

Sadie Goodwin, Newburyport 
Ethel Gustafson, Bristol 
Lucile Gustus, Sioux City 
Gertrude Hancock, Westerly 
Catherine Hanley, Florence 
Willie Hanlon, Florence 
Henry Havens, Westerly 





Winnifred G. Howland, S. Braintree 


Jessie Hume, Warsaw 


Mary Johnson, Braintree 
*Isabelle Kaiser, Stockton 
Milton Kingsbury, Stockton 
Arthur Leirne, Southbridge 
Paul Lyman, Millers Falls 
Michael McCarthy, Westerly 
Robert S. Moore, Baltimore 
*Frank Morenzoni, Westerly 
*Annetta Nicholas, Bristol 
Hope Noyes, Westerly 
Georgia Ogelsby, Baltimore 
Emilio Pepin, Augusta 

Archie Price, Sioux City 
Esther Regan, Turners Falls 
Rachel Riggs, Belleville 
*Sheldon Rogers, Marengo 
Dana Salmon, Turners Falls 
George Sanders, Westerly 
Kathleene Sawyer, Augusta 
Harry Sears, Braintree 
Napoleon Shabbott, Quinebaug 
Lavinia Startzman, Baltimore 
Marion Stedman, Bristol 
Camilia Stevens, Newburyport 
Harry Travis, Wasco 
*Gertrude Wells, Southbridge 
Ralph Wilder, Buckland 
Eleanor H. Wilson, Braintree 
*Donald Wright, Belleville 
*Lillian M. Young, Westerly 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


Nature Packet and Badge. 


Edith Gulow, VI, Turners Falls, Mass. 
Charles Hull, VII, Millers Falls, Mass. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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EDITOR THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 





Please remember the regulations: 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as havin& 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


‘0S ‘06 ‘07 06 ue We? 


These, mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. ¥f For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face oi his next drawing’submitted. 
If on that“drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing he sends in, 
he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive a Mention after 
having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on his later drawings, 
for that is the highest award he has received. 





S@Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prize unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


I@Reinember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


}@If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


IGA blue cross on a returned drawing means—“It might be worse!”” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—-vwell, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis Press. 



































Shepherd and Flock. 


Landscape After Sunset. 


Millet. 


Corot. 








Supplement to 


Th 





Twilight. Davis 





Washerwomen. Millet. 





rent to The School Arts Book, October, 1909. See “An Experiment in Picture Study,” by Prof. Walter § 


Plates, by courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 








Twilight. Davis - 





Washerwomen. Millet. 


to The School Arts Book, October, 1909. See “An Experiment in Picture Study,” by Prof. Walter Sgargent 


Plates, by courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 








Early Morning, September. Tryon. 


After the Shower Inness. 








aay TRY 
TO MAKE — 
*STHIS® 
PIECE OF — 
WORK MY | 
BEST 


Lag hi ger at 
PRESE NTED The SCH@L TARTS 
WORCESTER MASS SACHUSEITS USA 





